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Mews of the Week. 


ECRET Diplomacy is in the ascendant this 
week. We hear of intrigues everywhere. In 
India Russian agents are, doing their work jexcel- | 
lently. In Italy Russian agents are making use 
of the name of Mazzini to complicate French and 
Austrian politics. In Vienna there is a grand 
diplomatic banquet, Prince Gortschakoff taking 
Lord Westmoreland down to dinntr, ‘In London, 
Baron Von Usedom is in conference with our 
Court: and our Cabinet is having daily councils. 
Is all this secret diplomacy to be followed by a 
peace ? 

Nevertheless the Governments are preparing 
for war. The Austrian army has been got into 
good condition, and is now prdénounced ready. 
The Czar is strengthening himself on all sides and 
is raising another half million of men. England 





services of a) real general~Changarnier or Ca- 
vaignac ? pererates, in his speech fiom the 
throne, sonctha | * clory of? Frame :” can he think 
that second-rate generals: will produce) glory to 
Frante ? 

The plan of the French loan seems to be such 
as is suited to the state of French intelli. 
gence in the matter of loans. In this coun. 
try we consider ourselves to ‘be ~w gd ad, 
vaneed — certainly to have ‘advaticed’ beyond 
the notion of a sinking fund. ‘The plan is to 
raise 500,000,000 francs (20,000,060/,) In such 
form that, as in the case of the last loan, the na- 


{ Prick Sixpexce. 


path eb een pet peee ees scene ee ae a ee 


very noble; but is it really the very best way of 
fetching out the energies of the nation, ar securing 
the thing wanted / We donbdt it. Railway com- 
panies that give rails may possibly rely on the old 
maxim that you mist not look a gift horse in the 
mouths and perhaps rails that would be discarded 
for Brentwood, will do for Balaklava, Sapposing 
that the dainties are of the best, and are’ not con- 
demned stores, there is wanting a check upon their 
consumption: given neonate is mercilessly 
squandered. The officers, and even the men, 
quartered in the Crimea, do not feel the want of 
meals on charity ; they want access to the things 





tion can subscribe in sums and in a manner that 
would permit subscriptions to come in from all 


classes. One-hundredth, part) of the fund thus 


at fair market prices. It is thé same with rails; 
the country could pay for the rails, could pay the 


; | navigators’ wages, and in paying fairly, could at 
formed will be set aside as a sinking fund—that}onee exadt the very best atticle: 


Why not be 


is, a fund wherewith to commence paying of the} true to commercial principles in war, if com- 


loan. 


This was an old idea of Pitt's, and was ex- | mercial ‘sagen are really the best way to get 


ploded even in-his day. It is generations since | the article wanted, and to secure its most’ econ >- 
we learned here the folly of borrowiug money now | snical wse ? 


to pay off money hereafter, sinee the simplest way 
woukl be just to reduee the debt by that amount. | 
There is, however, every ground for the loan, 


Denouncing Russian intriguers in Italy, a writer 
at Turin also denounces the patriot party which 
acknowledges Mazzini for its head; and a docu- 


is getting up her foreign legion of 10,000, and | since the French Government must bé in fandsto | ment is pnblished, as if agcrefited by “ the 
sending off fur caps and comforters to the Crimea | provide all that is needed for the war. The demand | National Assembly of Action,” inviting aoontri- 


—this being the modern English way of carrying | 
on a great war. France—that is the Emperor } 
has ordered more men and_ takes more money, 
And the funds go down—indicating the belief 


tor ready cash from the whole body, of the nation | 
would evidently be more oppressive than the ac- | 


Should | 


bution from the Italians for a_ revolutionary 
movement. ‘This “‘ National Assembly of Action” 


ceptance of the money from those who find that | is unknown to the Italian patriots and their friends 
| they ¢an spare it, leaving the country'to make good in London, and we incline to believe that the use 
the borrowing with time and opportunity. 


of the name of “ Giuseppe Mazzini” is a forgery 


that all these preparations are in éarnest, and | the war be prosecuted to any real purpose, it is pos- | The name has been forged before, and we feel 
that Secret Diplomacy will not be able to manage | sible, nay, it is more than proba le, that by beat-| safe in taking upon ourselves to deny that 


the premature peace. 


|ing down the anti-commercial influence of Russia, | 


Louis Napoleon: affects to caleulate on the | by promoting a better understanding between | 
“defensive” junction of Austria; be and the | several states of Europe, aud freeing same races) 
Austrian Emperor are, personally, interchanging | now much oppressed, the commerce of the Con-/ mind of Bombay, but has ceased to hatasy Cal- 
civilities and grand crosses. The diplomatic coup |tinent may be suffered to expand, ond futnre | cutta; for Lord Dalhousie has had communica- 


of compromising Austria with Russia is no doubt | Governments will profit by ‘the consequences of | tions with Dost Mohammed. 


. 


very “safe.” e could not have calculated that | 


the Loan would have brought the funds down; | Something is done in the Crimea or is not done, 
and it was certainly a stupid arrangement to sug-| and the public is eager for an account. 
gest to the newspapers that they would: be per- the reason then that Lord Raglan's despatches 
mitted to be free-spoken in their dissertations on | are not published? He silences ** our own Corres- 


the war at the very moment the are. ay were 
finding out that the war was not popu 


,oan.) But ‘publi¢ opinion ii Paris ‘seems de- | if so, where are they ?—of what nation ?—where 
cidedly against the Government “ measures,” just engaged ?—on what terms ?—whither ordered ¢ 

:: The public granted the Legion with reluctance, 
perceive that his Majesty the Emperor, though a but would like to know what has become of the 
clever man, is not quite equal to carrying on a article now that it is supplied ? 


as in England; and the public is beginning to| 


great war. Our own newspapers are suggesting | 


to Louis Napoleon that he might now safely give | all for giving. The Crimean Army Fund sends 


real representative institutions to France—our | 
own newspapers considering our own institutions | 
as the real thing; but a more practical question | 
would be, Why does not Louis Napoleon seek the 


immense}; but the circumstances do not suggest | the war. 
that his ie the Emperor of the French is | her share of the benefit. 


ar. The | its own correspondent to be silent ? Again, what 
ductile “ Parliament” (whose proceedings, in is our Government doing about the age 
imbecile fear lest the Emperor should “ resign,” | Legion ? There was great haste to get the bill; 
—_ our own Parliament) is “ passing ” the | has there been equal haste to get the men? and 


The loan enables future France to bear | 


Two other questions also vex earnest minds. | 


What is 


ndent ;’ but why does Government permit 


Fond of its soldiers in the East, the country is 


dainties and comforts to be given away; the great 
contractors present railways, labour, and manage- 
ment gratis; ships are = gratis ; Gunter 


Mazzini, the pure and generous, can att! wit! 
Nicholas the Russian, 


The progress of Russia in the East yexes the 


The Dost, it secms, 
undertakes to keep back the Russians, alrea:|; 
numerous, busy, and advanced on the broad 
wastes of Central Asia; and no doubt he could 
do much to block the road of the great enemy of 
mankind. “ Dalhousie, great God of War,” re- 
ciprocates approvingly, aud reads the Dost a 
lecture on the contemporary history of the Anylo- 
French alliance to sustain the deseendant of the 
Caliphs at Constantinople. So the Dost seems 
likely to be appointed to the guard of that Indian 
portal. What if he should also take fees on the 
other side, for we must remember that the Dost 
is as wily and Asiatic as that intriguing ol: 
double-faced dealer Mehemet- Ali of Egypt. 
Denmark exults in constitutionalism tri umphant. 
The Ocersted Ministry has become an antiquity. 
the Bang Ministry procures all it wants from tlic 
King, including complete control over the finances, 
and, in short, a thorough Parliamentary system. 
These are indications which, to the non-Danish 
mind, suggest a fear, that in return for these con- 
cessions the Liberals, as in 1548, have agreed to 





cooks gratis ; and Cross packs gratis. All this is 


sustain the King in his foreign policy—which i: a 
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trimming policy convenient to Russia—and per- 
haps in stil oppressing Schleewig-Holstemm. At 
events, King .and Commons are reciprocally 
dclighted : he entertains all the deputies at dinner, 
la respectable mob gerenndes him by torch- 
, bitter cold notwithstanding. Sad confusion 
of sharps and flats, somewhese, we suspect. | 

Phe Report on the best means of reforming the 
Indian Civil Serviee, which has just been govern in 
to the Board of Bontrol, is one of the qnest im- 

rtant documents’ that have been published for 

iny aday. It is known that some time ago the 
Directors of the India House, in conjunction with 
te Government, resulved to abandon the system 
which has hitherto prevailed of nominating young 
men to civil appointments in India by mere pri- 

te favour, and to adept a system of com itive 
examinations, which would have the effect of 
throwing open the Indian Civil Service to all the 
educated youth of Britain. The preparation of a 

tailed seheme for this end was intrusted to a 

nmission, consisting of Mr. Macaulay, Lord 
\shburton, Mr. H. Melvill, the Rev. R. Jowett, 
and Mr. J. G. 8. Lefevre. It is of the report 

ven in by these gentlemen that we now speak. 
{: is an admirable specimen of what a report 
nild be—elear, exact, comprehensive, and prac- 
tical. We should fancy that Mr. Macaulay’s pen 
has had most to do with its composition. The 
Report, in the first place, recommends that 
the age of candidates for the Indian service 
hould be advanced, by which change a more 
highly educated class of young men will be 
cured; and it will be possible for young men to 
eo to the universities and distinguish themselves 
there before going to Haileybury. Cambridge, 
Oxford, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and all other 
seats of learning will have the prizes of the In- 
dian service in view; and young men, who now 
work for fellowships and the like, will have a new 
urse before them. ‘The number of vacancies in 
the Indian civil service is about 40 annually; and 
thus there will be 40 prizes annually open to our 
young men—each being nothing less than an ho- 
nourable position during one’s whole life, with a 
handsome retiring independence at the age of 
about 48. It is expected that perhaps 300 youths 
will annually come forward as competitors for the 
10 appointments. In order to do justice to these, 
t is proposed that the examination shall be wide 
and general in its nature, and such as not to give 
advantage to any one seat of learning, or any one 
part of the island. The subjects recommended for 
examination are English History, Composition, and 
Literature; Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian; 
Mathematics ; Natural Science; Moral Science ; 
Sanserit, and Arabic. Proficiency in each of these 
subjects is to be estimated according to an idea of 
its relative importance—exeellence in English 
Llistory, Composition, and Literature, for ex- 
imple, counting as 1500; excellence in Mathe- 
matics as 1000; excellence in Greek or in Latin 
750; while excellence in Sanserit or in Arabic is 
count only as 350. Thus, while a Cambridge 
mathematician will get credit for his mathematics, 
ud an Oxford man for his classics, young men 
from other seminaries who may excel in know- 
ledge of history, literature, or natural and moral 
scicnee, will find these advantages tell in the 
result. The forty successful candidates every 
r ought, according to the Report, to be 
len subjected for one or two years to a 
pecial training, either in Haileybury or else- 
where—the subjects of this special training bein 
Indian History, Jurisprudence, Commercial an 
Financial Science, and the various Oriental lan- 
guages in vernacular use in India. The students 
are to be examined in these, and are to take rank 
in the service according to their degrees of profi- 
ciency. 

Such is the outline of a change of all But ineal- 
culable importance as regards society at. home and 
the Indian Service. Let us hope that it is but 
the pre lude to a similar change an the Civil Ser- 
vice at home. We believe Government have 

till their Civil Service Scheme ix refentis and are 
now collecting opinions with respect to it from 
men of practical experience in official life. ‘The 
pinions of all our first intellectual men — Mr. 
Carlyle, for example, Mr. John Stuart Mill, and 
Mr. Grote—have been already strongly expressed 
in its favour; one of them, we understand, ex- 
pressing his wonder and disgust that a measure 
which had ‘more true democratic virtue in it 
than ten Reform Bills,” should have been assailed 
by journals calling themselves Liberal and Demo- 
cratic. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 4 


Tue House of Lords met last Saturday, meg oe 
Fordigners Enlistment Bill was finally passed, the 
amendments of the Commons being poh to. The 
r assent was given to the bill, and algo to the 

Militia Bill. The Flouse then adjourned to the 
23nd of January. 

Da the House of Commons a new writ wasordered | 
for Kangeton-upon<iiull, Mr. W. D. Seymour having 
accepted the Recordership of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

On the motion of Sir H. Wittoveusy, various 
returns on the subject of sevings banks were ordered. 
After some notices of motion had been given, the 
House adjourned until the 23rd of January. 





Paruiamentany Morions arrer THe Recrss.— 
The notices of motions after the recess include one 
by Sir W. Clay, for the total abolition of church- 
rates, and one by M. J. P. Locke King, for a bill 'to 
repeal certain acts which are sleeping and useless, 
but yet in foree. Mr. Scholefield intends to move 
for an inquiry into the practice of adulterating 
articles of food and medicine. Mr. Williams will 
urge the injustice of the existing probate duty on 
personal property, while land and real property are 
exempted; and Mr. Pellatt will call the attention of 
the House to the laws and regulations of rural and 
metropolitan public and private burial grounds and 
cemeteries, “ with a view of indueing the Govern- 
ment to remedy inconveniences caused by recent 
stringent measures for closing old grounds without 


and to @l mp the vacancies occasioned by the annual 
Geche: ges and by the war, I shall ask of you, as I did 
Yast year, a levy of 140,000 men. A law will be brought 
before for ameliorating the position of soldiers re- 
enlisting without increasing the expense : it will be of 
immense advatitage to increase the number of veteran 
soldiers in the army, and to allow in future the weight 
of the cemseription to be diminished. I hope that this 
law will seqv areet with your approval. 

“4 shall Aemand of you authority to conclude a new 
mational loag, Altho: this measure will increase the 
public debt, we must nof“fprget that by the conversion 
of the Rentes the interest of the debt has been reduced 
by twenty-one millions and a half. The object of my 
efforts is to place the expenditure on a level with the 
receipts, and the ordinary budget to be presented to you 
will be found in equilibrium, while the resources of the 
loan will suffice to meet the demands of the war. 

“You will see with pleasure that our revenues have 
not diminished, that industrial is sustained, 
that all the great works of public utility are continued, 
and that Providence has graciqusly given us a harvest 
sufficient for our wants. The Government, neverthe- 
less, does not close its eyes to the uneasiness caused by 
the dearness of provisions, ‘but has taken every mea- 
sure in its power to prevent and lighten this uneasiness, 
and has founded in several places new elements of 
work. 

“ The contest which is going on, restrained as it is by 
moderation and justice, although it causes'the heart to 
beat, has caused so little alarm to the commercial inte- 
rest, that the different parts of the globe will soon bring 
together here all the fraite.of peace. 





making it imperative on the parochial authorities to 
provide new burial grounds for the poor.” 





OPENING OF THE FRENCH LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION. 

On Tuesday the Emperor opened, in person, the 
Legislative Session. ‘The ceremony took place at 
the Tuileries, in the Salle des Maréchaux, the Em- 
press and Prince Jerome being present, with the 
usual array of members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
Senators, and Deputies. The Emperor made the 
following speech :— 

“ Messtgurs Les S/NATEURS, 

“ Messieurs Les Dirurts, 

“Since your last meeting great deeds have been ac- 
complished. The appeal which I made to the country 
to defray the expenses of the war was so well responded 
to, that the result has surpassed my hopes. In the 
Baltic, as in the Black Sea, our arms have been victo- 
rious. Two great battles have added renown to our 
standard. The intimacy of our relations with England 
has been brilliantly attested. The English parliament 
has voted thanks to our generals and to our soldiers. <A 
great empire, made young again by the chivalrous sen- 
timents of its sovereign, has detached itself from the 
power which for forty years has menaced the indepen- 
dence of Europe. The Emperor of Austria has con- 
cluded a treaty—defensive to-day, offensive, perhaps, 
to-morrow—which unites his cause with that of France 
and England. 

“Thus, gentlemen, as the war is prolonged the num- 
ber of our allies increases, and the ties already formed 
beeome closer. For what ties are, in fact, more secure 
than the names of victories shared by the two armies 
and recalling a common glory, the same anxieties and 
the same hopes agitating the two countries, and the 
same aims and the same intentions animating the two 
governments in all parts of the globe? Thus the alli- 
ance with England is not the effect of a mere passing 
interest or of political expediency, but it is the union of 
two powerful nations associated for the triumph of a 
cause in which for more than a century their own great- 
ness, the interests of civilisation, and the liberty of 
Europe are at the same time involved. Join me, then, 
on this solemn occasion in thanking here, and in the 
name of France, the Parliament for its cordial and warm 
demonstration, and the English army and its esteemed 
chief for their valiant co-operation. Next year, should 
peace not be established, 1 hope to obtain the assistance 
of that Germany whose union and prosperity we desire. 

“T am happy in paying a just tribute of praise to the 
army and the fleet, who, by their devotion and discipline, 
in the south as in France, have nobly answered my ex- 
pectations. The army of the East has hitherto borne 
and overcome everything — disease, fire, tempest, and 
privations, a city constantly revictualled, defended by a 
formidable artillery on land and sea, and two hostile 
armies superior to us in numbers, have been powerless to 
weaken its courage, or subdue its spirit. Each man 
nobly did his duty, from the marshal who seemed to 
have forced death to wait till he had conquered, to the 
private soldier or sailor whose last cry in expiring was a 
prayer for France, and a cheer for the elect of his 
country. Let us, then, together proclaim that the army 
and the fleet have deserved well of the country. 

“War, it is true, brings with it cruel sacrifices, yet 
everything bids me push it on with vigour, and for this 
purpose I count upon your assistance. The army at 
present consists of 518,000 soldiers and 113,000 horses, 
and the navy of 62,000 sailors afloat. It is indispens- 
ably necessary to keep this force in an effective state ; 


“Foreigners cannot but be etrack with the remarkable 
| spectacle of a eountry, which, counting on the Divine 
| protection, sustains with energy a war at 600 leagues 
| from its frontiers, and which develops with equal ardour 
lits internal riches—a “y where war does not pre- 
| vent agriculture and industry from prospering, nor the 
| arts from flourishing, and where the genius of the nation 
|shows itself in everything which can bring glory to 
France.” 

The principal act of the Chambers has been the 
business of the lean to which the Emperor referred 
in his speech. A telegraph from Paris, of the 28th, 


says:— 

“The Legislative Body unanimously adopted the 
bill authorising the Minister of Finance to borrow a 
sum of 500,000,000f. 

“The whole assembly met in the evening at the 
Tuileries, to present the bill to the Emperor.” 

Although the speech of the Emperor contained 
nothing that was not generally anticipated, its war- 
like tone and the positive announcement of a new 
loan had a depressing effect, which continues, wpon 
the Bourse. 


THE WAR. 


Tue accounts from the Crimea are still vague and 
unsatisfactory. However, it is very certain that 
great reinforcements are constantly arriving. A 
recent despatch announces the total number of 
recent reinforcements to be 18,000, and between the 
13th and 20th December 8000 more men touched at 
Malta. Whatever engagements have taken place 
have been decidedly in favour of the Allies; but the 
skirmishes have been trifling. On the 6th, on the 
occasion of the anniversary /éte of the Czar, the 
Russians attempted a sortie against the English 
army. A warm engagement took place, in which 
1100 Russians were taken prisoners, and a small fort 
was taken. Two Russian steamers, which had come 
out of Sebastopol, endeavoured to surprise the Mé- 
gére, anchored off the port of Kamiesch. They ex- 
changed shots with three allied steamers, which 
pursued them close under the guns of the batteries, 
Again, on the 11th, the Russians attacked the 
French outposts, and gained ssion of three mor- 
tars, but were with the loss of 50 men. 
Again, on the 12th, it is said the Russians lost 700 
men in a sortie. 

The Turkish forces are displaying some activity. 
Accounts from Balaklava, of the 14th, state that 
5000 Turks had landed at Eupatoria; and a despatch 
from Varna, of the 17th, announces the departure of 
a second 5000 for the Crimea. On the 11th Omar 
Pacha left Bucharest with 35,000 men. The point of 
landing has been quite unknown, and Prince Menschi- 
koff has been puzzled, fearing an enemy in an un 
pared place. Other accounts say that Menschikoff 
is ill, and that Osten-Sacken has assumed the chief 
command. It is also stated that the Turkish forces 
to the number of 30,000, assisted by a division of the 
Allies, will operate against Perekop. 

Letters from Vienna say that the guns taken from 
the Russian vessels for the ramparts have been re- 
stored to the fleet, and that twenty-two vessels are 
ready for sea. The withdrawals of the Russians “to 
the second line of defence,” reported some time ago, 
would coincide with this bo 

Prince Menschikoff, writing on the 20th, says 
nothing had taken place of consequence, but that their 

i fire interrupted the works of the Allies; 
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but an earlier despatch received at Marseilles says | klava for about five times their proper price, trudge on! of going to bed sober 


that everything is in proper condition, and the as- 
gault expected. The scaling ladders were ready, and 
when the firing is ordered to be recommenced it will 
be simultaneously from 410 guns. | 

A letter in the Constitutionne! describes the position | 
of the Russian army out of Sebastopol :— 

“ As to the land forces, they are at present between the 
Belbek and the Tchernaya, guarding with great care the 
road from Simferopol to Baktchi-Sarai, by which alone 
they receive their supplies. They are now making an 
entrenched camp on the positions of the Belbek and of | 
the Tehernaya, thinking that, because the heights of the 
Chersonese have become impregnable in our hands, their 
camp will be so likewise. Let them go on, for we know 
that, once that the town is taken, the famous northern 
fort will not be able to hold out two weeks, deprived of 
water as it is, and soon deprived of everything, when we 
shall have the command of the road to Simferopol.” 

Some improvements are announced in the hu- 
manity of our enemies. A Russian ukase ordains 
that whoever after a battle commits acts of cruelty 
on the wounded or unresisting shall suffer the pu- 
nishment of death. 

They have also given notice that any Russian 
subject resident in the kingdom of Poland who shall 
quit the imperial dominions without leave, will be 
punished by the confiscation of his estate and effects. 

A levy of ten men in every thousand has been de- 
creed throughout the eastern half of the empire. 

At Odessa great fears were entertained of another 
attack. It is said to be garrisoned by 50,000 men, 
and various new batteries have been erected. 





EXPLANATIONS FROM HIGH SOURCES. 
Galignani has an article on the war which professes 
to have been “communicated,” as far as regards 


head-quarters. The fact of Sir De Lacy Evans 
having been at Pacis will doubtless solve the 
mystery, and give a proper value to an anonymous 
statement: — 

“ The most striking point in the communication with 
which we have been favoured is the fact that of the 
distinguished officers of the British army in the Crimea 
who at Varna expressed their disapprobation of the 
expedition at so late a period of the year, and of the 
plan which had been formed for its execution, not one 
now entertains a doubt of complete and not distant 
success. They foresaw the inconvenience and dangers 
to which the allied armies would be exposed, the priva- 
tions which they would have to undergo, and the 
facilities which would be left open to the Russians for 
reinforcement ; but they now regard them as evils which 
have ceased, and look forward with confidence to a 
result which will efface the remembrance of all the 
blunders which have been committed in the strange and 
sudden alternation from a policy of inaction to one of 
an almost rash energy, which must have been fatal but 
for the courage and prudence of the Commanders-in- 
Chief of the two armies, and the gallantry of the brave 
troops whom they had to lead into the field. As regards 
the privations of the English troops, we are compelled to 
admit from the authentic accounts that we have received, 
that they have been great ; but it is not true, as stated in 
an English journal, that there has been a deficiency in 
the provisions which had been sent out. The rations 
have been occasionally short, but this arose entirely from 
the state of the roads between Balaklava and the Eng- 
lish lines, a distance of about seven miles. In conse- 
quence of the heavy rains, and the weak state of the 
horses and mules employed—these animals baving for 
five months been picketed without the slightest covering 
—many of the carts and waggons stuck by the way, and 
consequently the soldiers were temporarily short of food. 
This misfortune, however, was only occasional, and has 
now ceased. It appears also that some of the newspaper 
correspondents have exaggerated the number of the Rus- 
sian army in the Crimea. The real amount was not 
known even by Lord Raglan, for the information that 
he had received came from deserters, of whom no two 
accounts agree. One of the best generals of the English 
army declares that he cannot estimate the number of the 
Russian army outside Sebastopol at more than from 
35,000 to 40,000 men. In the communication which 
we have received allusion is made to the Lancaster guns, 
respecting which such great expectations have been 
entertained. On this subject we will quote our inform- 
ant’s words: ‘The Lancaster guns are a failure—their 
power is enormous when the ball strikes the point at 
which it is aimed; but the gun rarely sends two balls toe 
the same point, and as yet no means have been found to 
prevent this deviation. In an ordinary gun this defect 
would not be so important; but the enormous expense of 
every ball fired from a Lancaster gun renders it impos- 


| captains from corporals now. Mounted on draggle-tailed | in with our charge. 


TS 
He talked French very well, and 
earnestly in the expectation of being abilete carry back! understood English a littl This mornine he came on 
to their tents the pet of preserved meat or the fowt | board at 8 o'clock, when we got under way, and hotated 
bought at a fabulous cost in that model city of userydom | a white flag, and also a Nuesan flag at the main: then 
ere the allotted portion of wood under the cooking tins | steamed in for the harbour, aud stopped about two 
has been consumed. It requires a soldier's eye to tell) miles outside the harbour, and then the cutter was sent 
I was the officer of the boat, a 
and unkempt ragged pontes covered with mud, the pride lieutenant, of course, alse guing in charge of the prisoner. 
and hope of our aristocracy, of our gentry, of our manu- | We pulled in direct for the harbour, and landed at the 
facturing bourgevisie, of our bankership and shipping north-point, ander the guns of Fort Constantine Crowds 
owners, and money-owning and money-making classes, | of Russians flocked down to see us, and we delivered our 
with dubiously-coloured faces, tattered and bepatched | change to the embraces and kiees of bis countrymen 
garments, and eceentric greateoats and head gear, are to| While there we managed to take a guod look at the 
be seen filing up and down the filthy passes between | forte. 
Balaklava and the camp, carrying out ligneous hams or | RESULTS OF INKERMAN, 
dishevelled turkeys, strings of onions, sacks of potatees,! The last accounts from St. Petersburg relative to 
Dutch cheeses, almost as fatal as Kussian bullets, bread, | the health of the Empress are of a nature to increase 
the worst varieties of * Goldner, bottles of wime and | the apprehension of her royal relatives as to any 


| brandy, crocks of butter, and assortments of satsages, | solid improvement in her Majesty's health, and to 


from the economical but nasty saveloy up te the be- | seriously diminish hopes for the future. It is affirmed 
silvered and delicate Bologna. They are decidedty ‘dis- | that her Majesty has carvest!y demanded the return 
reputable-looking.’ The liveliest suspicions of Bow- { of her two youngest sons from the Crimea. A letter 
street would be excited at their appearance in court. | from Odessa, received at Vienna, confirms the latter 
They are hairy and muddy, as the police reports would | report :— 
say, in short, ‘wearing the air of foreigners ;’ but the} « The great event of the day is the reca] of the Grand 
vast majority of them are the noblest, cheeriest, bravest Dukes Michael and Nicholas, which has been decided on- 
fellows in Kurope—men who defy privation, neglect,' They will probably return to the theatre of war next 
storm, and tempest—who, in the midst of diffiewlties, | spring with the Czar himself. It is stated Ghat the 
rarely despond and never despair, and who conrfort and ! princes have been recalled, because Prince Menschikotf 
animate by the brightest examples of courage and high | complained at St. Petersburg that his plaus were thwarted 
valour, of constancy and untlinching resclution, the by other tufluences. It is said that Prince Menschikoff 
gallant fellows around them. ‘ ‘ ° ; Das received an autograph letter from the Emperor, in 
“ The number of ayyilications sent to Lord Raglan for! which the latter thanks the army for the fidelity and 
leave to retire, to sell out, or to go on half-pay, is said | devotedness which it has hitherto shown, and capresses 
to be very great. The Duke of Wellington had to con- | « conviction that Russia, protected by so brave an army, 
tend against the same evil in Spain. It is said—but T! need not fear the whole world. . the side of these 


do not know whether there is amy good ground for the 
assertion, and I am inclined to think there is none—that | 


. } ards | after Lord George Paget's name appeared in orders as | 
facts, from an authentic source—evidently at British | having received permission to retire, no less than 180 
| applications to sell out or go on half-pay were sent in to | 


| the commander of the forces. Some of these have, it is | 


stated, been acceded to—that is, Lord Raglan has sent | 
them to the Commander-in-Chief of the army, with | 
rather sarcastic recommendations that the permission 

sought for be granted; others have been refused, inas- 

much as the colonels of the regiments to which the 

applicants belonged did not approve the application. If 

report be true, indeed, some of these gentlemen were * no 

great loss,’ and the army is well rid of them. One | 
young person, who recently retired, and who belongs to 
the nobility, to whose gallant conduct here he offered a 
striking coutrast, had been publicly rebuked by his 
commanding officer for his disorderly and pusaillanimous 
behaviour before he retired.” 

MISERY IN THE TRENCHES. 

An officer of the Royal Regiment thus describes 
some of the hardships which are borne so bravely: 

“« My last letter left the camp at daylight this morn- 
ing; it was then raining, it increased, then cleared up at 
twelve; but the floodgates of heaven soon broke loose, 
and such rain as pours down is only known in the tropical 
It streams down the hills in rivers; and 
then you see the evening guards, pickets, and working 


monsoons. 


| vided in suitable abundance. 


By 
congratulations, which have been mail public in an order 
of the day, the autograph letter contained remonstrances 
of a nature to prevent the recurrence of events similar to 
those of the 5th. The tone of the letter is sosevere that 
it is very clear that the result of that day has produced a 
very deep impression om the Czar,” 


THE BALAKLAVA RAILWAY CoRre. 

The arrangements for this undertaking appear to 
be very well contrived. Nine vessels, seven of which 
are steamers, will be employed, and the materials so 
apportioned that the loss or lateness of any will occa- 
sion no delay. The provisioning is precisely similar 
to that usually supplied to ships’ crews, and the men 
are supplied with everything in the way of clothing 
and tools that can be desired. Medical stores, re 
volvers, missionaries, and books, have all been pro- 
It is « xpected that all 
the vessels will reach Balaklava by the ist of Fe- 
bruary, and that the tramway will be laid to the 
heights before the end of that month. No one can 
yet say the exact value of this auxiliary to the siege; 
but, judging from the reports of the present state of 
the road from Balaklava to Sebastopol, it is evident 
that if a tramway of this kind had been constructed 
| in the early part of the siege, an immense amount of 
toil, suffering, and death would have been saved to 
our gallant soldiers and sailors; and it is likewise 
highly probable that the material for forming a 





parties marching off to the trenches for the night, soaked 
to the skin before starting. How can these men live? 
The death reports will be sent to me in the morning, and 
probably to-morrow p.m. many of them will be for ever 

out of sight in this world. It is of daily occurrence,— | 
ten died last night, twenty the night before, and so on it | 
sut this is only in my brigade—I don't see the 

returns of other corps. All the trifling detachments | 
sent out here are but as a drop in the ocean; thirty of | 
my last draught (they have been here but twelve days) | 
are under ground, besides many old soldiers. I cannot | 
see clearly how any of the great army can stand out the | 
winter; the stoutest men are giving way. How can it 

be otherwise, living, or trying to live, almost naked, in 

mud, and worked to death in spongy rags hanging in | 
tatters about them, and covered with Russian vermin ? | 
They cannot help it; but so it is, and there is no use in | 
any deception.” | 


| 





oes 
£ . 


THE TOWN OF SEBASTOPOL. } 

The defences in the town have been greatly in- | 
creased. Many of the houses can be seen to be, 
loopholed, and guns are planted in nearly all the | 


streets. A battery has been erected in the Place | 


d’Armes, the guns of which enfilade several streets 
opening into it. Some of the French, out of bravado, 
have already several times entered the part of the 
town near their advanced works, taking advantage 
of the night, and have chalked up their names and 


the numbers of their regiments on the walls of the | 


' houses. —Daily News. 


sible to indulge in a system by which only one ball! in | 


six reaches the object at which it is discharged.’ ” 


FORTITUDE AND IMPATIENCE OF THE OFFICERS. 

We give the following extracts from a letter of the 
Times correspondent in the Crimea. They are inte- 
resting, but, it must be admitted, rather contra- 
dictory :— 


“Officers in huge sailors’ boots, purchased at Bala- | one point—namely, he never yet, I should think, was guilty | ornaments, and among 


LANDING A RUSSIAN AT SEBASTOPOL. 

The following is from the letter of a midshipman 

of the Valorous:— 
“Yesterday evening we received orders to take on 
board a captain of the Russian Artillery, whom we 
brought up here from Constantinople last time we came, 
where he had been a prisoner for two months, and now 
he is to be exchanged for Lord Dunkellin. He was a very 
agreeable guest ; unfortunately, he is a perfect Russian in 


tramway for the conveyance of heavy guns and car- 
riages will henceforth form a necessary appendage 
to siege operations. 

OUR PRISONERS OF WAR DESERTING. 

At the Thames Police-court, Captain Wallace, 
the master of the ship Star of the East, stated that 
thirteen Russian Finlanders, prisoners of war on 
board her Majesty’s ship Devonshire, had been 
released on application to the Government, on con. 
dition of their serving on board the Star of the East, 
on her intended voyage to Aden and China. They 
were put on board the vessel, but all but four 
had siuce deserted. A similar number of Russian 
Finlanders, also prisoners of war, had been trans- 
ferred from the Devonshire to the ship Antagonist, 
which had since sailed for Madras, and the men were 
quite satisfied with the excelleat wages offered, and 
also with the provisions, so much superior to what 
they received on board their own country’s ships. 

Mr. Yardley doubted whether be could compel the 
Russian Finlanders to proceed on the voyage, as, 
owing to circumstances, they had not signed the 
ship's articles. All the applicant could do was to 
seid the men back to the Devonshire, at Sheerness, 
| as prisoners of war. 

INCIDENTS. 

| Brexco Mrvers at Sevastoro..—French engineers 
}are employed in mining c rtain portions of ground 
over which the fortifications of one of the faubourgs 
| of Sebastopol extend. ‘The difficulties of the ground 
{are immense, but the soldiers do not complain, and 
| they are at times rewarded for their trouble by what 

they find. It appears that the inhabitants, foreseeing 
| the reduction of the place, had buried many articies 


| of value, which they hoped to be able to dig up whem «4 ys 
lthe army should have departed. They, ene tid» 
| did not reckon on the works of the miners, ani ev@ry¥7) =~ .f/ 
| day these men find something of value in ae a 
of silver and plated articles, jewels, aia Yee Pte 

st other things is ay clegaa@yy ~~ 
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poner enremitty packed tn ahox. ’ 
pink satin of the first style of fashion, and still bears 
the address of the maker imthe Ruede la Paix in 
Paris. ‘This bonnet, after having been tried on by all | 
the men, has since been hung up as an ornament In) 
one of their tents, 

Lorp Raocran’s Luxcimox.—At Inkerman, when 
the fire was the hottest, a pony, with a pair of pan- 
niers, led by Lord Raglan’s German servant, was 
seen advancing towards the position of the com- 
mander-in-chief. Kvery officer whom the man passed 
on his way desired him to go back, as the balls were 
falling thickly around, and the chances were that he | 
would be killed. ‘Phe cool German merely replied, 
«“ My master is not so young as he was; he is always 
ill if he does not have luncheon, and his luneheon be 
shall have.” ‘ 
through the flery storm and returned in safety. 

POPULARITY OF 
on “ wooden-house” business have been entertained 
at a public banquet, at which the entente cordiule was 
pleasantly sustained. 

Vore or ‘THanks to tne Faencu Army.—The 
following is an extract from the letter of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys to Lord Clarendon, acknowledging the vote 
of thanks in Parliament: 

‘Phe thanks voted to our army and to our fleet, as 


well as to their commanders, could not but deeply affect ; ne pourra pas étre longtemps maintenue. De plas larges 


the Government of the Emperor. The thoughts of his 
Imperial Majesty are directed with unceasing solicitude 
to the ‘keene of the contest in which the allied armies are 
engaged; it is, therefore, with the utmost satisfaction 
that be observes the esteem which the soldiers of the 
two countries mutually entertain for each other increased 
by the courage and perseverance which they display in 
the service of one and the same cause. The Government 
of the Emperor especially congratulates itself at  per- 
ceiving in the vote of the Parliament an evidence of the 
intimate union which, connecting together the policy of 
France and Englond, blends also in one and the same 
expression the encomioms to which glorious efforts: and 
toilzome labours so justly entitle the two armies and the 
two fleets which the two countries have sent to share the 
same perils and the same fatigues.” 


a 


FRENCH OPINION OF OUR MILITARY 
ORGANISATION, 
Tur following extracts are from an article in the 
Journal des Debats, signed John Lemoinne:— 

“Le Parlement est ajourné au 23 janvier, et le gou- 
vernement anglais est parvenu & faire passer ses deux 
bills, celui de la milice et celui des troupes étrangéres. 
Malgré cet apparent succds, on peut étre sir que le mi- 
uistere est sorti trés affaibli de la discussion, et tres 


vraisemblablement il ne sera pas en mesure (affronter 


la prochaine session. Ce n'est pas qu’aprés tout il n’ait 
déploy€ dans les derniers temps une trés grande activité ; 
mais comme il faut que quelgu’un paie pour les fautes 
commises, c’est Jui qui servira de bouc émissaire. Tout 
le monde est mécontent; plus encore, tout le monde est 


inyguiet, et on s’en prend aw gouvernement de tout un 


ystéme Vincurie et dimprévoyance qui appartient a la 
nation entiére. 

“Tl a fallu, durant le cours de cette discussion, avouer 
vuvertement.des, yerite’s facheuses ;. et, le gouvernement, 
pour se défendre, a été obligé de mettre sous les yeux du 
public Vétat peu brillant de ses propres affaires. On a 
yu et on a admiré le magnitique et inébranlable courage 
qa’ont déployé les Anglais dans la campagne de Crimée ; 
ce point est hors de question et il serait oiseux de le 
discuter. Les Anglais sont donc une nation tout aussi 


militaire qu’aucune autre; mais ils ne sont pas une 


nation organisée militairement. Il mont ni service 


John Russell. ele | draw 
Parlement avait voté une augmentation assez cousidé- it will consent to a resumption of 
Le total existant alors était de | mercial relations with Greece. 


“Vhe bonnet és of /taitter dans te budget de le-guerre, et wen 


presque rien laissé, 


La situation de Vermée anglaise a été exposée d'une! 
maniére cacore plus nette et plus catégorique par Lord 
Dans le cours de 


rable de l'armée. de | 
120,000 hommes ; le Parlement vota une augmentation | 


de 50,000 hommes, ce qui devait porter le chiffre a | the f [ : 
7 A la surprise générale, le gouverne- | latter had been in the habit of teaching that the 


170,000 hommes. > 
tient est venn déelarer la semaine dernidre qu'il n'avait 


pas pu arriver & compléter ce chiffre, et qu'il sen fallait | earth, and t 
encore de 20,000 bommes. On a réduit les conditions | reason, quite recently thought 


Wadmission, on a Glevé les conditions de recrutement, 


The man reached his lordship’s post /Ceci peut paraitre en contradiction avec lincontestable | 
| popularité de la guerre actuelle et avec Vardeur que | 
rug Frencu ALLIANCE 1% THE , manifeste pour elle le peuple anglais. C'est pourtant 
Provixcrs.—The French soldiers now in Gloucester | un fait mathématique, et je laisse ici parler Lord John 


; Russell ; 
} . é : > ‘ 

“Je ne cite point le langage des journaux; je me 
borne & ¢iter I'autorité du gouvernement anglais lni- 
jméme. Je ervis que de cet état de choses on peut coa- 
jclure, non pas quil y a du ralentissement dans l'ardeur 
ique la nation anglaise montre pour la guerre actuelle, 
mais que Vorganisation traditionnelle de 'armée apglaise 


| bheches seront faites par la nécessité & lancien exclusiviame 
jaristucratique. Li y aeu bien des choses changées depuis 
sr ang; et tans la carriére ‘militaire comme dans 
toutes les autres, la classe la plus nombreuse posera la 
¢élébre question du commencement de la révelution 
frangaise, et d lera b étre quelque chose.” 








CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

Seain.—If the new regulations of this remarkably 
changeable country are only half, or even only one- 
tenth part carried into operation, Spain will rival 
any nation in liberalism. On the 19th inst. M. Lu- 
zurriaga, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, read the 
| programme of the new Cabinet to the Cortes. Its 
| substance is as follows:— 

\. ‘Sovereign liberty of the Cortés to decree the ‘bases 
lof the constitution; a constitutional throne, with all the 
|powers necessary to and inherent in this institution ; 
royal sanction for the ordinary laws; individual safety, 
j with no other limit save that which is required for the 
safety of the public; right of petition ; religious unity 
‘in whatever may have an interior character, without 
| trespassing on the respect due to other forms of belief ; 
strong parliamentary power, in order that the regal 
power may not be destroyed; organisation of Parliament 





wore authorised to communicate the interpretation 
of the four pints, and on their replying in the pega. 
tive, he pa that under such ¢ they 
could not expect an immediate adh 


Greece aNbD THE Porte.—The Porte has just 


la session demniére, le | drawn up, in a very precisé note, the terms on whi 


political and com- 


Napves.—A, quarrel has lately broken out between 
Government and the Jesuits. It appears the 
Pope was superior ta al) the other sovereigns of the 
_ former has, for some unexplained 
proper to this 
not very novel doctrine among, Roman Ca alics as 
quence was, 
sent for Padre Giuseppe, the chief of the Jes 
told him that they must discontinue this practice, 
and should recollect that in 1848 they were ‘sent out 
of the country in carriages; “but if these 
continue,” said the Minister, “ the Government w 
kick you out of the kingdom.” “ Noi vi ¢ucceremo a 
calci” were the precise words. ‘The téeverénd father, 
mich distressed at the ‘result of ‘his’ i q 
hastened back to his convent, and immediatdly wrote 
a model of a provers which, up tv the present time, 
has proved quite ineffectual. 

Postace to Fraxce:--A’ new pestal treaty’ has 
been entered into between France and Tl, + og 
principal effect of which will be ‘the reduction of th 
postage upon paid letters, weighing’ not’ more than 
i oz. (a weight which inclides the great majority) 
to 4d. instead of:84. or 10d. as heretofore. é 

ArmMANp Makrast.—We last week inserted a pa- 
ragraph describing the munificence of the Emperor 
of the French to the widow of! Armand Marrast, 
The statement is utterly” incorrect—the so-called 
widow actually died # year before her husband—aad 
the brother, M. Achille-Marrast, to whom’ the*para- 
graph: also referred, has' held the ‘appointment Of 
Procureur-General at Pau for the last six ‘ 
and has certainly not'been recently ‘rewarded in’ the 
manner indi¢ated. é 

Bavania.—Letters from Darmstadt say that King 
Louis has had a severe return of his old malady, He 
appears to have been in great’ danger, but subse- 
quently his vigorous eonstitution asserted itself, and 
he may be considered safe. . 

Rowe.—A finantial crisis is the latest faet. |The 
ambiguity of the Government's conduct towards ‘the 
state bank had left everybody ancértain as to whe- 
ther the bank paper was obligatory or not; and™ the 
squabUles on the exchange have been! so \great imton- 
sequence'that' it has) been found necessary to establish 


, rien n'y a fait, om n’g pas pu compldéter Yaugmentation. | highly eyohpions Bis) the RCo of pol, 





{in both houses; the right of refusing taxes not voted by 
the Cortes; ministerial responsibility ; 4 national guard ; 
‘enlightened decentralisation; peace and friendship with 
all nations, whatever their forms of Government may 
| be ; assimilation of the colonies tothe Peninsula; general 
}system of railways; civil equality for obtaining public 
}situations ; special instruction ia the arts and sciences, 
in order to destroy the mania of getting into public 
| offices; free press, with trial by jury.” 
| Marshal Espartero spoke a few words, and de- 
jmanded of the ehambers ‘a compact majority and a 
good constitution. He said that if anyone should 
‘attempt to make the nation retrograde he wonld put 
‘himself nt the head of tlie national guard and army, 
‘im order to protect the laws. The “debates” are 
going on—boisterously. 

Prussta.—The Morning Chronicle correspondent 
‘at Berlin, says: 

“ Whilst speaking of the Chamber, it may net be 
irrelevant to give an extract from, the statistics of its 


bligataire comme en France, ni celui dela landwehr composition, whereby some light, will be thrown. upom 
comme en Allemagne; et ils mont, en fait: @armée ‘the independence of its acts and votes: 


permanente, que ce qui est néedssaire pour la garni- | 
des eolonies et des dépendances, et aussi pour 


acm 


le maintien de la séeurité publique. Tont le monde 


ait que cest chez eux un sujet de fierté de navoir | 


pas darmée. Cette antipathie pour la ‘force mili- 


taire, cette aversion, pour ce qu'on appelle Ie pied de | 


guerre, qui ont toujours été naturelles au peuple anglais, 
n’ont fait que s’aceroitre encore depuis un demi-siecle, 


Ministers of State and actual Privy Councillors .-6 
Ex- Ministers 

Under-Secretaries of State ‘ 
Government administrative functionaries (paid) 94 
Legal and judicial functionaries (paid) 5 


Mihtary men (either on full pay or retired)..... 16 
Retired functionaries (pensionéedy. 12 


urtout deputs Jes derniires années, ot Pindustrie a fait . 

le si gigantesques progrds. La prédominance toujours “Phat is to say, 188 out of 350 members more or less de- 
croiasante de T'éconéihie “politique a suecessivement pendent on Government and Court favour for position or 
réduit l'établissement militaire du-royaume aux propor- |Meaps of existence,” ; Pe 


two rates of axchange, there being about: two per 
cent. difference between motes: and silver. Menn- 
while, ihe bank’s discount operations haying: been 
suspended throughout the state, the consternation of 
mercantile men, who had hoped for:a:renewal of their 
bills, is,.at the. utanost., The secret: ofthe: whole 
crisis may be told ima few words: » Cardian) Anto- 
nelli and his ‘brother (whois) the governor iofithe 
bank) had fully. intendeil and .expeeted: ithat::the 
silver currency would notrhave béen: reestablished, 
and, consequently! had) extended the bank operations 
enormously, but, the. Pope’s unmovable :resalaition 
to extirpate the forced paper curréncy by the endof 
the year produced. @-runjon /the:bank whieh would 
have been fatal without the deus tntersit’ mediation 
of the Secretary of State. tenat? of 
HoLtaxv.—aA correspoudent of the Daily Nees, 
; Writing from Utrecht, censures:the servile members 
jot the States General, whe appear resolved to turn 
) their ministry intoja despotismte+! 4) uf Lue ssi 
|. “It is. sudicient, to, enswré the defeatof any meamire, 
, haweyer, much called for; and howevdr salatary; if {it be 
introduced. by the free-trade or ‘opposition: party ‘in the 
jchambers.. Positive servility ‘tothe ministry! dragged 
jinto office by the power of offended! Protestantism, seems 
jto be the rule in the States. General—a file confirmed 
jby a few distinguished exceptions. ;Thorbecke, the ex- 
Premier, proposed to takeoff the pppressive!duty on the 
necessaries of life—bread, and meats. and ‘an Utrecht 
university professor, of European reputation, but known 
to be hostile in feeling to. the:ebief ‘of the ‘free-trade 
}party, wrote a pamphlet to. show. that -stock-fish and 
| potatoes are a more nutritious food for! the people than 
bread and meat!—that the latter: were but luxuries,.and 
jas such ought tobe taxed; nay, that thty wese—the 








tlons les plus restreintes, et c'es¢une tendance qu’il ne |) ‘The ‘Berlin Corsponedens’ says’ there ‘is ‘a proba- | Professor .is an inveterate sunoker—by noimeahs:soine- 
feut attribuer & aucum gouvernement’ en particulier, car | bility that the enrolment of German troops for|foreign jcessery an article. as tabaceo, which theérefore ought to 
elle @ été le fait du pays tout entier. C'est ‘ainsi que countries will he forbidden seeing that, by Article | remain intaxed!,.2he measure was actotdingly, thanks 


année en année, sous Vinthuence des idées d’industrie, XVIII. of the Aet of the Germaa Federation ‘it is 
le travail et d'éeonomie, on a de plus en plus réduit jexpressly forbidden to German subjects to enter into 
le budget de Ja gmerre, de sorte qu’au moment ow ant, the military service of foreign states. 

‘ommencé Tes hostilités, Angleterre s'est trouvée prise |. THe Four Pornas.—The Cologne Gaseite states 
au dépourvu. Rien n'est plus facile, comme je vous le , that, “Lord Clarendon and M. Drouyn de PHuys 
lisais, que de s’en prendre & de malheureux ministres, et, have communicated their interpretation of, the four 
(le erier: “*C’est la faute du gouvernement !” | Mais la },points; and in words nearly identical, to the cabinet 
vérité ost que c’est la faute de tout le monde. Cette jof Vienna, The latter accepts the interpretation, and 
vérité a été la meilleure défense du gouvernement, et il has transmitted it to St. Petersburg.” It is also 
était assez bien fondé 2 répondre, comme il Va fait, a:| stated. that on the 16th, the: Austrian, French, and 
ceux qui attaquaient l'insuffisance des ressources mili- | English, ambassadors waited on, M. de Manteuffel to 
taires du pays, que depuis vingt-cing ans et plus toutes |demand the adhesion of, Prussia to; the. treaty of 
les Chambres des Communes avaient été oeeupées a | Vienna,,,M, ide Manteuffel inquired. whether they 


; to the Utrecht, professor's theory—for numbers pretended 
to believe it, and to consider itsscientific-teasoning truly 
worthy of the professorial genius—and te the opposition 
ef the Government, lost; and { ministers; recommended 
f Mes people’ to feast on -stogk-fish, potatoes,..and— 
smoke !”, ine i fi } } Hrey9T 
Tue Poves, ann THe; Wan.A letter from; War- 
saw coutradicts the statement that the reserve batta- 
atid Srapadinns has! been | called . out.::/.. Prince 
askiewitsch is still,there.,., Respecting: the alleged 
apathy of the Poles, the writer ioibees Ils sada 
“ Noone would; believe with what foree-of character 
the Poles, keep to themselves their feelings, particularly 
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towards France, their second country. Although they 
do not build any exaggerated hopes on the results of this 
struggle, they accompany with their most ardent wishes 
the efforts of the West to put a curb on the encroach- 
ments of Russian policy. In the families of the hich 
aristocracy there is an apparent good understanding 
with the Russian authorities; but, nevertheless, their 
wishes go with the cause of justice defended by the 
West.” 





AUSTRALIA. 

Tue Croesus, arrived this week from Sydney, brings 
some very interesting news, dated September Ist. For 
the intelligence which we are enabled to give, we are 
mainly indebted to the careful correspondent of the 
Times. 

The colonies appear to concern themselves with 
European news niore than with their own matters. 

“The European conflict is watched with intense anxiety, 
and public feeling in the colonies is thoroughly with 
England in the struggle, Following the example of 
the mother country,;a day has been set apart in all the 
provinces for public, prayer and humiliation ; in New 
South Wales it was the 18th of August, in Victoria the 
14th.. In the capitals and in, the towns of the interior 
the “day was strictly kept by all the various religious 
communities, . Collections were made at the chunches 
and chapels for the benefit of the wives and children of 
the soldiers and sailors engaged in the war, In Syduey 
2,000L was thus naised, and the contribution from 
the whole province will probably be twice that amount.” 

A very singular fact has been asceriained. The 
colonies, like elder sons, and younger sons when they 
can, are spending considerable more than the “ father 
of the family.” The cost of government, it seems, 
is more in proportion per head than in Great Britain. 
The following paragraph from: the Sydney Empire | 
gives statistics, and we must bearin mind that New | 
South Wales has neither fleets, armies, nor national 
debts. 


“ The first element of that principle ie publicity. I | 
intend no reflexion by what I am now going to say. 
simply feel bound to state my firm convietion that in 
the present day a Government cannot be conducted with 
satisfaction to the people without the fullest and freest 
communication with the people. It is on this principle 
that the new constitution is based; and if you did not 
intend to adopt that principle fairly and fully you had 
no right to found your constitution upon it.” . 


Tue Diceixes.—The notion that the colonies are 
paved with gold appears to be as apocryphal as | 
the provincial idea of London strects:— 





“It is impossible to impart any interest to the ac- 
counts from the older gold-fields ; the details are of the 
baldest kind, and stamped with a wearying tameness. A 
few general indications of the social state of the mining 
population may, however, be gathered from them. That 
it is uneasy may be inferred from the frequent changes 
and shifts from place to place on the slightest ramours 
of individual success. To the multitudes who cannot | 
afford to wait the result of sinking deep shafts it is an | 
absolute necessity to obtain quicker and easier returns, 
and they may be described as perpetaally in search of | 
good ‘ surface’ diggings, and numberless are the creeks 
and gullies that have been tried, abandoned, and tried | 
again, especially in the neighbourhood of Bendigo. At 
times the abandonment of that old ficld seemed pending, 
and the storekeepers and hotel proprietors began to fear 
a complete exodus ; but, as yet, the original locality has 
not lost its power of attraction. Most of the ‘rushes’ 
are from point to point in the vicinity of the first dis- 
covered fields, on which towns, the futare capitals of the 
gold districts, are rapidly rising. From these, as from 
centres, the country will be in course of time explored ; 
but in what direction, or at what distance from the first 
and richest workings the next great discovery will be 
made is left to chance. The zeal for ‘ prospecting’ is | 
very faint when it cannot raise a subscription of 5001. 
There are other indications that the gold-digging  opu- 











“Tn the year 1853.we estimated our Government ex- 
penses at 579,080/., and we saved out of that swum 
117,085/, leaving our,actual expenditure 461,995/. For | 
1854 we estimated our expenditure at 590,135/; and we | 
have now added;to that:sum, by way of supplementary | 
estimate, 185,059/1., making an actual outlay for 1854 of 
775,194/. ; thus in one year the expenses of the Govern- | 
ment have been (nearly doubled. For the year 1855 the | 
estimate now submitted is 766,480 ; and this, it must be 
remembered, is fora population of 231,800 souls, pros- 
perous, rich, and contented.” 

Sir Charles Hotham, the new Governor of Victoria, | 
is actively engaged in his duties. He disapproves | 
of the great expenses, and in a speech which he made 
at Geelong, he reproved the people for their reckless | 
extravagance. ‘Lhe officials, who have been sliame- 
fully negligent of their work, no matter in what de- | 
partment, became rather alarmed at Sir Charles’s 
demonstrations: of reform. He is determined to | 
check reckless expenditure, and has appointed Com- 
missioners to inquire into the cause of the debt which 
has fallen gn \the “Golden Colony.” Referring to 
the speech, the Times correspondent says :— 

“At the same time, Sir Charles declares that he 
neither intends to put a stop to all public works, nor to 
reject the aid of the money market, if nece:siry, in 
carrying them out. All he had done hitherto was, he 
said, ‘to have a look'at the books,’ as he was determined 
to ‘ master the financial state of the colony.’ After that, 
though he did ‘not think it right to incur debts for 
political purposes, or the expenses of Government, yet 
for the construction of great national works, it might be 
wise and just to borrow money when, by the increase of 
the revenue and population, the extinction of the debt 
could be effected within a given time. In a 
colony scarcely twenty years old works were proposed 
for which other countries have been compelled to wait | 
centuries, even with a more compact and settled state of | 
society. There was also an evident tendency to prefer | 
works of splendour to works of utility, and the means | 
that would have paved and lighted the city were 
crippled by drawing on them for palaces. With the re- 
presentative system not yet out of the shell, and with 
no possibility of calculating what it may be or require 
twenty years hence, magnificent Houses of Parliament 
have been undertaken for the handful of members to be 
elected by little more than a quarter of a million of 
people. The first check to this career of unreason was 
given by the rather sudden apparition of ‘ a debt ;’ but, 
as some public works are absolutely essential to the 
well-being of the community, discretion will be required 
to decide which may be suspended, and which carried 
on. This discretion Sir Charles Hotham appears well 
disposed to exercise.” 

Sir Charles made some apt remarks on the 
principles of government, and his position with | 
regard to them. He said he stood between two | 











systems of government—the present, and that which 
would arise under the new constitution when 
brought into operation. That constitution they had 
adopted with the principle from which it sprang— 
that all power proceeded from the people ; and on | 
that principle he intended to conduct his administra- | 
He added :— \ 





tion. 


lation is not in the mass prosperous; the complaints of | 
poverty and destitution are frequent, ¢fimes against pro- | 


| perty are on the inerease, anda still darker feature— | 


so are cases of insanity. There is no regular oceupation 
in the colony that does not pay better than gold-digying 
—a fact which most of the skilled workmen of the | 
towns have leng since discovered ; they willingly leave 
the pursuit to new comers.” 

Some Facts rrom Me.sougye.—Colonies usually 


| acquire strength and stability trom the boldness with | 


which they throw over the conventionalities of the 
mother country. Melbourne, according to the Daily 
News, attaches itself to the least favourable insti- | 


| tutions: | 


“Nothing can more forcibly show the depressed state | 


| of business at Melbourne than the fact that in fourteen 
| days, writs for actions for trial in the Supreme Court 


were issued for debts amounting to no less than 78,0007. 


been made public, consequent on the failure of the house 
of Davidson and Gordon. It appears that with these 
warrants they obtained 100,000/. from Messrs. Overend | 
and Gurney, and 40,000/. from the London Joint Stock | 
Bank. When they went to examine the goods, they | 
were not in bond, and, it turns out, never had been | 
there.” 

VaLur or Laxp iy Metnournn.—The price of town 
land is alinost beyond credit. There is no limit to the | 
extravagant opinion that buyers and sellers entertain of 
its value. Innumerable instances might be quoted. In | 
one case a house purchased for 250/. lately fetched 
12,0007. Another, offered to Government for the use 
of the military officers for 30001, a month after was 
valued at 50007. They still hesitated, and the price 
gradually rose to 60002, which sum Government declined 
giving, having about that time received iron barracks. 
As another instance, Government have long desired 
Degrave’s fine blue-stone store, and have made many 
liberal overtures, but without tempting the proprietor 
to sell. They at last asked him to name a price —a final 
figure—in order that they might settle the affair one 
way or another. He meditated awhile, and then as his 
ultimatum, named 85,000/. 





AMERICAN VIEW OF THE CHINESE REVO- 
LUTION. 

A wrirer in the New York Herald looks at this 

subject from a most ultra go-a-head point of view. 

The probabilities of the next few centuries are can- 

vassed with even more ease than that with which 

the last few centuries are reviewed :— 

“The patriarchal barbaric system of China, which 
claims a history of thousands of years behind the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids, is assailed by the modern principles of 
‘ manifest destiny, and must go down. ‘Something of 
‘the progressive spirit of the age,’ something of civilisa- 
tion and Christianity, must supersede it. Whether it 
shall be in the form of an independent Christian empire 
or republic, or in the shape of a Russian province, or 
another British East India protectorate, it is for time to 
determine. The ancient Chinese system is undermined, | 
and must fall to the ground. 

“ The present policy of the British, French, and Ame- ‘ 





} the 


| force of arms to enforce the 
| A discovery of spurious warrants to a large exteut has | 


rican diplomats and consuls in China appears to be 
1 | strictly limited to a sort of allied armed neutrality 


agaist imperiahsts and rebels for the protection of trade. 
Our late Minister, Mr. Liunphrey Marshall, cxbibited a 
decided leaning to the existing Imperial dynasty on the 
ground that the snocess of the rebels would result in 
reducing the country to a condition of anarchy. from 
the evils of which it could only be rescued through the 
humane interposition of the East India colonial policy of 
England. In Mr. Marshall argued that the 
interests of United States in China and on the 
Pacific would tx subserved by sympa 
thising with the legitimate reiuing Emperor than with 
the savage and bl rebels leader modestly 
assumes to be nothing more than a younger brother of 
Jesus Obrist, appealing to arms fi t the « <tirpation of 
Paganism and the substitution of the benign Cigpensation 
of the New Testament. 

“ Russia has mot been lle. Within the last vear ¢he 
has appropriated aud annexed the Northern Mancbou 
provinces, nearly equal in extent to the area of the 
United States east of the Mississippi, and watered by 
river Saghalian, scarcely seeond in length and 
volume to our great ‘ Father of Waters’ himself. Ruwia 
has dome this, and has thus secured a military and naval 
position on the eastern coast of the Pacitic, which will 
ultimately enable her to hold her own against even I ng 
land on that side of the world 

“Should China be reduced to the hopeless confusion 
of internal anarchy, what will be the policy of England 
and France? A joint protectorate 7 
was tried in the East Indies, but th 
expelled, and England assumed the me nopoly there 
Can they agree to divide the Chinese empire “between 
them? They would probably fall out upon the boundary, 
and come to blows for the whole or none. The ulti 
mate fate of China may hang upon the present war with 
Russia. 


thie view, 
ihe 
Ocean better 


wonly w hose 


The experiment 
Frenchmen were 


“ Let Russia hold out, and fatigue the allies inte an 
ignominious peace, antl the results may be widely dif- 
ferent in Europe, America, and Asia. The rebels may 
capture and destroy Canton, Nankin, and Pekin; but 
the war will still go on in the vast interior, between the 
old religion and the new Christian dispensation ef the 
revolutionary leaders, until a third 
appropriates the spoil A 


power steps in and 


settlement with Russia, on 


| the other hand, must be followed by an adjustment of 


the ‘ balance of power’ in America, with the pacification 
of China upon some commercial basis, in which the con 
test must be between England, Russia, and the United 
States for commercial supremacy 

“We could not—we never could —conveniently annex 
China, even upon the unat applicatic n of her 
people. Our interests in that quarter depend upon the 
independence of the empire, and a commercial footing 


with it equal, at least, ‘t 
nations.” We could not 


that of 


very ¢ 


the moet favoured 
nveniently intervene by 
doctrine of non-intervention 
in China; in the mean time, by active and 
sagacious diplomacy, do much to prevent the absorption 
of the Chinese territories into the British Fast India 
colonies; while England will, no doubt, to it that 
the Central Flowery Kingdom is not absorbed by 


but we may, 


noe 


Russia.” 


A FETTERED PRESS, 
Tur Paris newspapers are at present indulged with 
rather more liberty than has been recently accorded. 


| But the position is most awkward, and it would be 


far more merciful to say, “ Thus far shalt thou go.” 
The Times correspon tent in Paris says: 


* I mentioned the other dey that it was intimated to 
the editors of the public journals, on the part of the 
Government, that they were at liberty to wee language, 
when alluding to the war, of a more vigorous and ex- 
citing kind than previously. The Ministerial journals 
have, with more or less etiect, and to a certain degree, 
availed themselves of the permission. But it is not 
enough for the press to receive thus measured out, as it 
were inch by inch, the liberty of speec h; and from the 
permission granted to them I scareely anticipate any 
very great result, because the press does not feel itself, 
even with this, entirely free from danger. Liew, for in 
stance, can a writer, who iy expected to rouse or add 
new heat to the enthusiasm of the people, feel himself at 
ease when he knows, that for a hasty expression or word 
which may slip from his pen in his patriotic ardour, his 
journal may ree ceive an avertissement, or, if it has 
already received one, may be suspended or suppressed ? 
He must still write with the image of some despotic pre- 
fect, or other over-zealous functionary, who cherishes 
the proper official mistrust of journalism, ever frowning 
in the distance. When the offences of the press are not 
defined, but are left to the judgment of some self-suffi- 
cient and ignorant official, who has the will and the 
means to annoy, how can it We expected that a writer 
will sit down and compose an appeal which is intended 
to rouse, as with the voice of the trumpet, the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the masses? As well command a man 
to dance the Spanish bolero, the Highland fling, or an 
Irish jig, whose limbs you have previously bound in 
fetters.” 
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ARMING THE PROPLE.. / 
Seve, who writes the following letter to the Daily 
News, haw evidently been studying the Leader and 
looking up the Bilt of Rights :-—- 


“Permit me, through the medium of your columns, to 
pat another vital question to the nation, now that the 
Foreigners Enlistment Bill is happily settled. There is 
an act, by no means in abeyance, but put in force a few 
years ago, that proliibits the drilling or training of any 
number of Fing{ehimen to the use of arms. ‘This in- 
famous act I beliewe, during Lord Sid- 
mouth's administration. Is it not contrary to the Bill 
of Rights Be that as it may, it has caused English- 
men to degenerate, and has given birth to that morbid 
excrescence called the Peace Society. Our forefathers 
could all bend the bow, wield the broadsword, and 
flourish the quarterstaff, but now, our uawarlike youth 

1 at most let off a squib or a cracker on the dth of 
November. This shameful act was a deeper blow to the 
liberties and rights of Englishmen than even a suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act has been. See the fruits 
of it. The Government, in its direst need, can only get 
boys, tender boys of 18, and the sturdy manhood of 
Eegland does not step forward! Our men of 25 and 
upwards can handle the distaff, but know nothing of 
vord,y lance, and gun! Shame on our legislators! And 
deep is the disgrace they themselyes have occasioned, 
not to the measure lately passed, which in itself was just 
and good because necessary, but to their own legislation, 
that has ever since the act | allude to emaseulated the 

wiry. 


was passet . 





THE NEW BEER BILL. 

OW SINGLY MEN EAT THEIR CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 
“ A Sryete Man” writing to the Zimes has given the 
crowning argument against the new Beer Bill—an 
argument which will touch something besides the 
heart of Englishmen, He describes himself, owing 
to “social wants,” as having no establishment, nor 
friends possessing them; consequently the coffee- 
house or tavern bore the sacred character of Home: — 

“ Before the passing of Mr. Wilson Patten’s Act Sun- 
dae was to me a season of spiritdal and mental, as well 

physieal refreshment, renewing my energies’ for 
another six days’ labour—in fact, im the true sense of 
the word, a Sabbath. Monday was the commencement 
of that most joyful season of the year, Christmas. In 
common with my fellow-Christians, I attended church 
to offer up my humble praises for that great event con- 
nected with the world’s salvation—the incamation of 
the Redeemer, and the ushering in of that dispensation 
which was to supersede that pharisaical Judaism which 
laid burdens upon men grievous to be borno—the dis- 
pensation of ‘ Peace on carth and good-will to men.’ I 
subsequently dined, where | have been aceustomed to 
dine for years, at the coffee-room of a highly-respectable 
tarern. ‘Phe party at our dinner-table formed an intel- 
lectual, social circle of single gentlemen; but no sooner 
was dinner swallowed than the law compelled us. to turn 
out into the streets. We were denied the privilege, pos- 


sed by every respectable family upon that festival of: 


the Church, of taking a glass of wine together. We 
had no choice but that of going to church, patrolling the 
streets upon a miserably wet day, or going to our cheer- 
less bedrooms. At ten o'clock again we had the alter- 
native of walking the streets or going to bed.” 


atts 





THE CAB-OCRACY AND THE PARKS. 
Tae question of the unnecessary closing of the 
aristocratic roads to the riders in cabs has been 
again laid before the public by a Tunes corre- 
spondent :— 

“Now that by order of the First Commissioner of 
Works a handsome and convenient entrance is made at 
Duckingham-gate, affording facile egress and ingress to 
any number of vehicles, and the. rosd at present carried 
alongside the otter wall of the VPalace is still further to 
be diverted from it for the futare, it would be a great 
boo and a ‘princely concession’ to the public. if the 
large towns (for they amount to that) of Belgravia and 
Westminster were rendered accessible to the public by 
means of ¢nbs. At present, by a sort of tacit permission, 
cabs may be driven alowg this most august of tuadways 
after eight at night, and. in the daytime the rich in 
cartiages and broughams flutter through by right. But 
to all men of business or ef pleasure possessed of mode- 
rate fortune, with no private earriage, pressed for time, 


and anxious fe save one mile in two in their journey | 


from Belgravia to St. James's, this easy means of doing 
so is strictly denied them.” 

This is followed up very promptly by “ A Teacher,” 
who shows that morals are less appreciated in the 
neighbourhood than money :— 

“My occupdtion—day teaching—compels me to go 
into the neighbourhood of Pall-mall daily, and daily I 
am compelled to lose my time, which is to me very 
valuable, and to pay 1s. instead of 6d. cab hire, because 
I may not drive aeross St. James's Park, 

“Yet a Indy who lives near me, and of whom fame 
speaks ufcharitably, drives through whenever she 
pleases, in a very shabby brougham which a wicked old 
otlicer keeps for her.” 


NEW ACTS EN FORCE. 

Fonatoxers Evxvrsr evr Act.—On Tuesday the 
new aet. “to permit foreigners to be enlisted and to 
serve as officers and soldicrsin her Majesty's forces,” 
was issued. There are only six clauses im the act. 
It provides that foreigners may be enlisted and com- 
missions granted; they are to be formed into sepa- 
rate corps. Mem serving under this act are not to be 
employed in the United Kingdom, except for being 
trained, &c., for foreign service. Such men are not 
t tobe billeted, “and there shall not be within the 
United Kingdom niore in the whole than 10,000 men 
serving under this act at one time.” There is to be 
an attestation on enlistment, and an oath taken of 
fidelity. The Mutiny Act and articles of war are to 
apply to foreigners serving under this act. Officers 
} when-zeduced are not to be entitled to half-pay, but 
her Majesty may make provision for such as are 
wounded, &c. 1e act isto continue in force during 
the present war, and until one year after the ratifi- 
cation of a definitive treaty of peace. 

Muitia Act.—Ow Tuesday, the New Militia Act, 
which received the royal assent on Saturday; was 
printed. There are sixteen clauses'in the law.. Fler’ 
Majesty is empowered to accept voluntary offers of 
the militia to serve out of the United Kingdom. 
, Bounties are to be allowed te persons making volun- 
tary offers. The commanding officers are to explain 
the offer to be voluntary. The services of three field- 
officers. may be aecepted with 900 men; two field- 
officers with 600 men, and one with 300, andof other 
‘officers in proportion to the establishment of a-regi- 
ment. Power is given to her Majesty to form tlie 
militia for extended serviee into provisional regiments 
or battalions, and to appoint field-officers to such 
provisional regiments. In case sufficient officers 
should not volunteer her Majesty may appoint other 
officers. The wilitia on extended service is to be 
subject to the Mutiny Act. Subalterns after five 
years may be captains without qualifications. 
Notices of the militia sent by the post to be deemed 
good notice. 





POSTPONEMENT OF THE REDUCTION IN 
THE TEA DUTY. 

Tux City artiele of the Times contains the following 

congratulation on this matter:— 

“The statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that he intends to postpone the reductions of the tea 
duty, fixed to take place in 1855 and 1856, has given 
much satisfaction, inasmuch as, without increasing any 
burden at present sustained, it will materially affect the 
amount otherwise to be provided for at those periods. 
The existing duty is 1s. 6d. per pound, and it was to 
have been lowered on the 5th of April next to 1s. 3d., 
and on the 5th of April, 1856, to 1s., at which it was 
permanently to remain. The loss to the revenue by each 
of these intended changes, supposing it not to have been 
counteracted by an increased consumption, would probably 
have been about 700,000/, or a million and a-half 
stetling together, and to this extent, therefore, the ways 
and means for the future may be considered to be 
increased by the determination arrived at. It is also to 
be remarked that all the recent accounts from China tend 
to show that the immediate supply, owing to the position 
of the iusurgent# round Canton, is becoming more 
difficult, and that there is consequently reason to believe 
that the people of England will not be deprived of any 
certain benefit, since, in the present state of affairs, any 
new stimulas to « ption would most likely be 
followed by a more than corresponding increase of 


price.” 








PROTESTANT FIRMNESS. 

Tue Protestant Dean of Kilmacduagh (Galway) has 
been highly offended because, at a recent Patriotic 
Fund meeting, the chairman (Mr. W. H. Gregory) 
gave pruners to the Roman Catholic Bishop in 
the district. He has written a severe letter to Mr. 
Gregory, who replies at length. 
extract:— 

“T am sorry to commence my ‘justification’ by in- 
forming you that ‘ your rank and station’ are imagina- 
tive; they do not exist; and, as you appeal to rules and 
practice of precedency, I refer you to the table of Trish 
precedents, in which you will perceive that as Dean you 
are not recognised, but, as being Doctor of Divinity, you 
can, if you please, take your position next.to Doctor of 
Medicine.” 

Mr. Gregory argues the question of precedence at 
great length, and then refers to the Dean’s conduct 
at the meeting:— 

“] was in hopes that neighbours of all persuasions 
had, met that day on neutral ground, and I begged of 
you to propose the second resolution. Your reply was a 
request to see who proposed the first, and, on reading 
the Roman Catholic Bishop's name attached to it, you 
said, in a voice audible to all the bystanders (some of 
whom were Roman Catholies), ‘ that there was no such 
person,’ and you refused to take part in oar proceedings. 
I then thought your conduct originated in mistaken con- 
scientiousness— your letter shows it to have been from 
mistaken self-conceit.” 


The following is an 











INDEAN CIVIE SERVICE REFORMS. 


Tre question of the Indian Civil Sérvice hag been 
considered by fhe Commissionets appointed for that 
purpose. They have issued a report, of w omit- 
ting some preliminary matter, ard some argoments 
not necessary for understanding the purporf of thie 
plan, we present, in a condensed form, the essentialy 
of the propositions. 

The report is signed “T. B. Macaulay,” “Ash- 
burton,” “ H. Melvill,” “B. Jowett,” and “ J. G. 8. 
Lefevre.” The report appears to be from Mr. 
Macaulay's pen 

It is suggested, im the first place, that the linfit’ of 
age of candidutes and nominees shall’ be extended. 

“The present rile is that no petson can be admitted’ 
under 17, and that no person can go out to India after 
23. Every student must pass four terms—that is to 
say, two years at the college ; consequently, none cant 
be admitted after 21. It seems to us that it would be a 
great improvement to allow students to be admitt®d to 
the college up to the age of 23, and to fix 25 aw thie 
latest aze’'at which they caty go out to India in the Civil 
Service. We propose to fix 18 as the lowest at 
whieh a candidiite can be admitted into the college,” 

The snfjects for examination are next stated: 
They include Sanscrit and Arabic, themes for Eng- 
list composition, and English history, aud’ Engtisti 
literature generally. Tlie report goes on to say:— 

“Tn the two great ancient langwages there ought to 
be an examination not less severe than those examina- 
tions by which the highest classical distinctions are 
awarded at Oxford and Cambridge. At least three 
passages from Latin writers ought to be set, fo be 
translated into English. Subjects should be proposed 


‘for original composition, both in Latin verse and’ in 


Latin prose; and passages of English yerse and prose 
should be set, to be turned into Latin. At least six 
passages from Greek writers should be set, to be trans- 
lated into English. We think that three of the modern 
languages of the Continent, the French, the Italian, and 
the German, ought to Ke among the subjects of exami- 


‘nation ; and papers of qtestions should be framed which 


would enable a candidate to show his knowl of the 
eivil and literary history of France, Ftaly, and Gentiany. 
The exartitation in pute and mixed mathematics ought 


‘to be of such amature as to enafile thie Judges to place in 


proper order all the candfdhtes, from those who have 
never gone beyond Euctid’s Eléments and the first part 
of algebra tp to those whi possess the highest’ acquire- 
ments.” 

The natural sciences (chemistry, geoldgy, minerafozy; 
botany, and zoology) should also have one paper of qnes- 
tions devoted to them. Moral seiences are also’ to be 
included. “The subjects which fall under this head,” 
says the report, ‘“are thie elements of moral and politieal 
philosophy, the history of the ancient and modern schools 
of moral and political philosophy, the science of logic, 
and the inductive method, of which the Norwm 
is the great text book. The object of the examiners 
should be rather to put to the test the candidate's powers 
of mind than to ascertain the extent of liis metapltysi 
reading.” 5 

The mannef of the examination is next laid down: 

“ The whole examination, ought, we think, to: be;car- 
ried on by means of written. papers.. The candidates 
ought not to be allowed the help of.any book; nor ought 
they after once a subject. for composition has been pro- 
posed to them, or a paper of questions placed. before 
them, to leave the place of examination till they have 
finished their work. It will be neeessary that a certain 
number of marks should be assigned to each subject, and 
that the place of a candidate, should, be determined by 
the sum total of the marks which he has gained. We 
have, with the anxious desire to deal fairly by all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and. by all places of edur 
cation, framed the following scale, which we venture to 
submit for your consideration : 

English language and literature : 

Composition 
Ristoey 
General literature 


Greek 

Latin 

French 

German 

Tralian a we bob 
Mathematics, pure and mixed ... 
Natural sciences ow oe 
Moral sciences 

Sanscrit one 

Arabic 


“Tt seems to us probable that of the 6875 marks, 
which are the maximum, no candidate will ever obtain 
half. A candidate who is at once a distinguished clas- 
sical scholar and a distinguished mathematician will be, 
as he ought to be, certain of success. A classical seholar 
who is no mathematician, or a mathematician who is no 
classical scholar, will be certain of success if he i# well 
read in the histery and literature of his own country. 
A young man who has scarcely any knowledge of ma- 
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thematics, little Latin, and no Greek, may pass such | 
an examination in English, French, Italian, German, | 
geology, and chemistry, that he may stand at the head of 
the list.” 

Whether thc examinations are to be yearly or 
half-yearly is left undecided. When the candidate 

he will then be, not a civil servant, but a 
“civil servant elect,” or probationer, and will have 
to enter into a new course of study :— 

“ He should, iu the first place, make himself well ac- 
quainted with the history of India in the largest sense of 
the word ‘history.’ He should study that histery, not 
merely in the words of Orme, Wilks, and of Mill, but also 
in the travels of Bernier, in the odes of Sir William 
Jones, and in the journals of Heber. He should be well 
informed about the geography of the country, about its 
natural productions, abont its manufactures, about the 
physical and moral qualities of the different races which 
inhabit it, and about the doctrines and rites of those 
religions which have so powerful an influence on the 
population. He should trace with peculiar care the pro- 
gress of the British power. He should understand the 
constitution ef our Government, and the nature of the 
relations between that Government and its vassals, 
Massulman, Mahratta, and Rajpoot. He should consult 
tlie most rtant Parliamentary reports and debates 
on Indian affairs. All this may be done with very much 
greater facility in England than in any part of India, 
except at the three seats of Government, if, indeed, the 
three seats of Government ought to be excepted.” 

It is pret pes recommended that every proba- 
tioner should make himself acquainted with the 
general principles of jurisprudence, with financial 
and commercial science, and, as far as possible, with 
the vernacular languages of India. The subject of 
language is considered with reference to the Presi- 
dency to which the probationer may be sent. The 
arrangements for the second or final examinations 
are then laid down:— 

“ The time. of probation ought not, we think, to be 
less than one year, nor more than two years. There 
should be periodical examinations, at which a proba- 
tioner of a year's standing may pass, if he can, aud at 
which every probatiouer of two years’ standing must 
pass, on pain of forfeiting his appointment. This ex- 
amination should, <f course, be in the four branches of 
knowledge already mentioned as those to which the at- 
tention of the probationers ought to be specially directed. 
Marks should be assigned to the different subjects, as at 
the first examination, and it seems to us reasonable that 
an equal annual number of marks should be assigned to 
all the four subjects, on the supposition that each pro- 
bationer is examinetl in only one of the vernacular lan- 
guages of India, Sometimes, however, as we have said, 
a probationer may study more than one of these verna- 
cular languages of India among which he is at liberty 
to make his choice, or may, in addition to one or more 
of the vernacular languages of India, learn Sanserit or 
Arabic. We think it reasonable that to every language 
in which he offers himself for examination an equal 
number of marks should be assigned. When the marks 
have been cast up, the probationers who have been ex- 
amined should be arranged in order of merit. AM] those 
who Have been two years probationers, and who have, 
im the opinion of the examiners, used their time well, 
and made a respectable proficiency, should be declared 
civil servants of the company. Every probationer who, 
having been a probationer only one year, has obtained a 
higher place than some of the two-year men who have 
passed, should’ also be declared a civil servant of the 
eompany. All the civil servants who pass in one year 
shoulif take rank in the service according to their places 
i the final examination.” 

Tt is also recommended that, in the event of the 
term of age being extended, the students at Mailey- 
bury should be allowed liberties analogous to those of 
a college, instead of, as at present, those of a school. 





THE NEW DANISH PARLIAMENT. 
THe new Parliament has been opened, and some 
little variety in incidents appears probable. The 
new Ministry announced their intention of dealing 
with the old question of the settlement of the Danish 


lg eae elp tine ane, \the eourse of the inquiries necessarily made, the General Carrera in Guatemala. He has taken the 
and the comivance | reins into his hands, an’ has been proclaimed per- 


“ Ministers conceive it to be a matter of most pressing 
urgency to bring this question to an end with the least 
possible loss of time, to calm the public mind, and 
remove any doubts that may exist of their patriotism or 
the honesty of their intentions. In doing so they will 


be simply fulfilling strictly to the letter the instructions | 


cowtained in the royal decree of the 28th of January, 
1862, for the legal development and improvement of the 
coustitutional elementfor the whole extent of the Danish 
monarchy, and carrying ont the objects therein mentioned 
and set forth, viz., the perfect union of the different parts 
of the kingdom into one organised whole, to be kept 
together and strengthened by one joint constitution.” 


This announeement was received with great accla- 
mations. Former proposals for impeaching the late 
Ministry for issuing unconstitutional edicts, &c., will 
probably be again discusse1. 


——m 
HOPE v, AGUADO. servants, who wns guing w)-daire tw her rom, observed 
Ix the Queen's Bench a case has been partially | Count Aguads eater Mrs. Hope's beadmem. That was 
heard, and postponed on account of the iloess of the |“! he ° cleck im the morning, The servant watched 


Attorney-General (who appeared for the defendant ) 
to the 12th February. It is an ontinary ease of crim. 
con., which, however, exhibits some unusual circum- 
stances, Mr. andi Mrs. Hope had been living together 
in the most affectionate and exeavplary manner, and 
were, moreover, the parents of eight children. Sir F. 
Thesiger conducted the case for the plaintiff. He 
commenced by deprecating such leval proceedings, 
but he declared that the law left the injured party 
no alternative 

‘The plaintiff, Mr. Adrian Hope, wae the second son of 
the late Mr. Hope, the eminevt banker, and better known 
as the author of “ Anastasins”” Mir. Hope, the un- 
happy subject of this inquiry, was the only eliild of 
General, Count Rapp, whe, as the jury probably weil 
remembered, was aide-de-camp te Napoleen L, Empe- 
rer of the French. The parties were married by special 
license on the 2ist July, 1886, im the house of Me. 
Hope's eldest brother, in Duchess-street, Portland-place. 
Mr. Hope was-at that time twenty-five years of age, and 
Mra. Hope nineteen. There had been eight children 
bern after the marriage, but only five survived—three 
daughters and two sons. The eldest daughter was bom 
in 1837, ant the youngest son and child in the month af 
May, 1847—a date which the jury would find to be sige 
nificant in the course of this inquiry. After the mar- 
riage, they lived in Carlton-terrace, and occasionally on 
the Continent. Mr. Hope had a great farm in Holland 
which rendered his presence there oceasionally necessary. 
The utmost happiness existed until nearly the period 
mentioned above, aud it could be proved, not from the 
evidence of friends before whom family differences were 
always hidden, but from the evidence of servants from 
whom nothing could be long concealed, and also from 
letters, which were unfailing tests. He would merely 
read two of these. The first was a letter from Mrs 
Hope to her husband, and was dated seven years after 
their marriage. It was dated July 21, 1843, and was 
in these terms :— 

“My dearest Love, — To-day is seven years since 
we belonged to each other, and | camnot. let it pass with- 
out writing to you. Let us hope we may pass many 
more as happily and united as we hgve passed these 
seven years. The child is well again, but as cross as 
two sticks, — Yours most affectionately, “M. HH.” 

Another letter was dated November 29, 1844 :— 

“My dearest Adrian,—J turn round my head to look 
at the clock. I dare say you are at Carlton Gardens. 1 
hope to God you are comfortable, and near a nice fire, 
and much tired. My dear husband, how 1 wish you 
were with me. There is not a day I don’t wish to join 
you. The only fear T have is, if I do get with you, that, 
haying me so near you, you will keep long in England. 
I want you to come back to our poor chicks. 
do your utmost to come back as soon as possible, The 
children love you, and I cherish you and press you to 
my heart with all the strength of affection and peaee. 
| God bless and protect you, and may He soon bring you 





| back to me safe and well.—Ever yours most affection- | 


| ately, “M.A.” 
Mr. Hope took up his residence in the Quai d'Orsay, 
| in Paris, in the year 1546. It was im the beginning of 
| that year that the family first became acquainted with 
the defendant, the Count Aguade, who, he understood, 
| was a son of the Marquis Aguado, who was formerly a 
banker in Spain. Count Aguado was then residing 
| with his family in the Place Vendome. From the evi- 
| dence which he would lay before the jury, he thought 
| they would entertain no doubt at all that from an early 
period after Count Aguado’s acquaiptance with Mr. and 
| Mrs. Hope, too close an intimacy grew up between the 
| count and Mrs. Hope—thnt so early us tie year 1846 a 
criminal intereourse had taken place between them. The 
diseovery of that fatal state of things was made almost 
accidentally. In the year 1863, in consequence of dif- 
ferences which had arisen between Mr. and Mrs. Hope, 
he separated from her, and brought to England three 
daughters, leaving the other children (two bows) with 
Mrs. Hope. A question arose before the tribunal of this 
country and of France with regard to the custody of those 
children. Mr. Hope, of course, resorted to professional 
} adviee, and was desirous of showing that Mrs. Hope was 
| not a fit person to be the guardian of these boys. In 


| whole matter was exposed, 


of various servants was ascertained. In the month 


of August, 1846, Mrs. Hope expressed a wish to take to! alleged to be 
the Hague her son. who, he believed, was then suffering | Central America to his control. 
Mr. Hope guve her per- 
mission to go, and she arrived at the Fraseati Hotel, at | 
| the Hague, in the same month. The Aguado family | 
and the defendant, Count Aguado, were at the Frascati 
Whether Mrs. Hope was aware of | 


{from a scrofulous affection. 


| Hotel at that time. 
' that fact or not before she went to the Hagne, the jury 


would possibly be able to judge after they had heard | 
But be that as 
it might, she found the Count Aguado there. Various 
familiarities were undeniable, and there was one instance 
which was spoken to by one witness, which was conclu- 
It appeared that there was a 


the evidence which would be produced. 


sive upon the subject. 


You will | 


for some time t see whether he would come oat again ; 
| and whilst she was watching, fatigued, she fall asleep, 
fand remained asleep until four o'clock. She then re 
tired, and at seven o'clock in the morning, as «he was 
going round to the different rooms fiw the purpose of 
tuking away the boots amd shoes to be cleaned, «he 
| observed the Count Aguado go woiressed from Mra 
| Hope's bedroom to his own bedroom. She observed that 
the door of Mrs. Hope's bedroom was ajar; she eutered, 
and observed the count’s slippers by the bed. Suber 
quently, in Paris, Mr. and Mra. Hope had separate tx 
rooms, and an incident oecurred at that time which 
| would be spoken to Dv a witness, who would depose 
| that, one day in the month of October, 1846, Mr«. 
Hope, about noon, requested Mr, Hope to go and take a 
'walk. Mrs. Hope was then in bed. She also told the 
) muree to take the children out for a walk, and the wit- 
| ness to go down to her luncheon. But, rather sarprised 
}at these various preparations, she did not go down 
| stairs, bat went into a room adjoining Mra. Hope's bed- 
room. In a very short time after Mr. Hope was gone, 
| and the nurse had taken tlie children out, Count Aguado 
eame into the house, went into Mire. Hope's bedroom, and 
| was there nearly an hour. im May, 1847, Just nine 
{months after Mre. Hope's visit to the Hague, the 
| youngest child was bern, and he (Sir F. Thesiger) 
| thought the jury would have very little doubt in their 
minds that at all ewents the Count Aguado bellewed him- 
self to be the father of that child, and Mr. Hope had 
this distressing pain to endure, that, in addition to the 
injury which he had reecived from Count Aguado, the 
| seed of an adulterer was mixed with his own legitimate 
| offepriny. 
The particular: up to 1850 are of a similar cha- 
| racter. Im that vear they were both at Havre, and on 
one oveasion the coont ha! gone te the hotel, and was 
told by the servant that Mrs. Hope had gone to bathe, 
| and had desired that he should follow her. The servant, 
| prompted by curiosity, watched the eount to the beach, 
} and there he observed the count, having andressed him- 
| self in his own tent, join Mrs. Hope; they both swam 
fout together, and when they returned, and got int 
| shallow water, they walked on hand-in-hand together 
} and then the count having politely handed Mrs. He pe 
| into her tent, passed on to his own. Ineidents of the 
| same nature occurred up to the period of the separation, 
}when Mrs. Hope removed to the Rue du Faubourg St. 
| Honoré, where the count was frequently and openly seen, 
being perhaps no longer deterred by the presence of th 
husband. Sir Fredevick said he had now come to the 
close of this distressing case. He had told them that he 
desired to dischange thie part of his duty by merely 
opening, simply and plainly, the facts of the case, and 
he would keep his werd. 
Various witnesses were then examined, and als» 
| on a subsequent day, bat cross-cxamination did not 
materially affect the evidence. The trial was, by 
| consent of both parties, adjourned to the 12th of 
| February. 


' 
' 


—— 





| AMERICA, 
Letrens received this week give curious accounts. 
It appears that during the last twelve months nearly 
30,000 British subjeets who had emigrated to the 
United States have returned to their native land, 
to the relief of the country which was overstocked 
with labourers. Wages were falling, and “ neces- 
| saries” were at famine prices. 
| ‘The news fron) Mexico represents that country os 
the prey of fiction and internal strife. The 
despotism of Santa Anna is relished nowhere, and 
tolerated in appearance only in the capital. Con- 
stant engagements are taking place between the 
troops of the dictator and the insurgents of the pro- 
vinees. On the whole, it is believed that Santa 
Anna is gradually losing ground, and that when 
| the money which he received from the United States, 
by the terms of the Gadsden treaty, is exhausted, 
, and his sinews of war give way, he will be obliged 
once more to fly from the country and give place to 
a new order of things. 

Althongh this state of affairs is not encouraging, 
the example of Santa Anna has been followed by 


| petual President. His object is doubtless what it is 
the subjugation of all the states of 
Santa Anna is 
known to favour his movements, and perhaps no 
serious resistance will be offered to his progress for 
some time to come. Carrera is an Indian, and 
twenty years ago was utterly illiterate. He rose 
into importance during the desolating war of 1837. 
The Mormons of Utah will probably give some 
trouble. Brigham Young’s term as governor has 
expired, and he is now functus officio, though no one 
is yet appointed in his place. He rules, however, 
without authority from or responsibility to the Go- 
vernment at Washington. When the question comes 
up for appointing his successor there will probably be 


| 


| ball at the Frascati Hotel, and after that ball one of the | something said in Congress about the Mormons, and 
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a disposition shown to do away with this imperium in i 


nperio, if possible. One plan suggest is to appoiut ! 
a military govervor, with, a few Government troops 
placed at his disposal at Salt Lake, who shall rule 
over this turbulent pegple asa sort of proconsal. 
Aud it is slyly suggested that the introduction of 
troops, besides awving the goyernor a physical sup- 
rt, will haye a good mora! effect upon the women, 
y making them, disgatisfied with a one-twentieth 
‘art of a man, If the plan should be carried out, 
and should be. successful, farewell to the Prophet 
Joseph, Take away polygamy and the attraction 
Mormonism ceases. 
Transatiantic Mats,—The Postmaster-Gene- 
ral’s report 1% commends redueing the compensation 
paid to the Collins’ steamers for carrying the mai!s 
between New York and Liyerpool. Under the. pre- 
sent arrangement $53,000 dols. a year is paid for a 
mail opce.a fortmight each way. This the DPost- 
master.thinks too much, , He also complains of the 
n-execution by the British Government of the 
2th article of the Postal Gonyention.of December, 
1848, with the United States, The mails between 
France and the United States were expressly: ex- 
cluded from the operation of thst. convention, and the 
contracting parties undertook to invite France to 
enter inte communication with them for the purpose 
of making an arrangement conducive to the interests. 
of the three cowntries.. Such an invitation has pever 
been extended, because the parties could not agree 
upon the terms, and consequently the Postmaster 
finds that the United, States Post-oflice is made to 
suffer by the high transit rate in England, and by 
the difference of 3d, in favour of the English, sea 
carriage. He does not, however, recommend the 
only remedy in his power~the abrogation of the 
couvention of 1848. The. revenue of , the office 
amounted last year to 6,955,486 dols,, and its expen- 
diture to 8,577,424, dols.; leaving a deficiency. of 
1,621,897 dols. to he provided for by the General 
‘Treasury. The amount. paid for,ooean steam mail 
service was 2,023,010 dols,, of which: 794,177 dols, 
was. fer the Californian, mails, 


| 


of 
1 





AMERICAN STATISTICS. 
Ir is customary for the various Public Departments 
of the United States'td préesént to Congress, after the 
President’s Message, fepotts! of their severnt hdiminis: 
trations. We subjein some acebunts of the War 
Department and the Naval Department: 
® REPORT FROM THE WAR DEPARTMANT. « 

“The setual strength, of the army is only, 10,746. 
The whole authorised strength is 14,216,, The deficiency 
is fast decreasing by. more rapid enlistments. The entire 
loss in Indian actions during the year is 4 oflicers and 
65 men killed, and 4 oftigers and 42 men wounded, .The 


occurrences on. the frontier furnish deplorable proofs ef, 


the inguflicieney of our wilitary force, and of, the absolute 
necessity for its inerease, which was. urged, by. the, seare- 
tary last year, Whe, inereased, pay to, enlisted, men; in- 
duced the enlistment, of 1005 men in, Octoher aud Sep-: 
tember last, agviust: 309 men during, the corresponding 
nths last year... The number of recruits. required) for 
the service of the eusuing year will probably not be Jess 
than 6000. An increased pay for officers is urged as an 
ict of justice and. necessity. Additional legislation.is 
isked to place the widews and orphans of the officers and 
soldiers of the army on an equality, with, the widews and 
rphans of the officers and soldiers of thenavy.. The 
necessity of a revision im military legislation is peinted 
out, in order to prevent conflicting, claims i, regard, to 
rank and command, which now give rise to much in- 
convenience and trouble. One great source of Aitticulty 
is the double rank recognised. To remedy. this,, it /is 
proposed to give effect, to, brevet rank only when the 
President may see fit, and forbid the exercise of brevet 
commissions in the regiment, treap, or company where 
officers are mustered. Elaborate suggestions for re-; 
organisation ef the staf corps are presented, and, com- 
pared with European systems, 


m 


“ REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

“The Secretary of the Naty 'rceommends an ‘addi+ 
tional but gradual fnerease of the navy, its reorganisa- 
tion, and the enactment of ‘Hew regulations’ for the 
discipline’ and iimprovement “of ‘stamen, — Lieutenant 
Strain and party are complimented for enterprise and 
exhibition of powers of endurance and generous devotion 
to duty in the exploration of the Datien Ship' Canal 


route. The testlt arrived at is, that thé proposed ‘anal’ 


is totally impracticable; ‘and this, the Secretary appre 
hends, settles the qnestion for ever. ‘The Secretary does, 


not propose to iricttase the nuniber of officers, nor Wate- | 


rially inctéase the ‘¢urrent expenses, Hor have a navy 
of the immense size and extent of some of the navies of 
European Powers ;~ bat to Mercase the material of, ‘otir 
nayy so as, at Teast, to approximate to a state of. readi- 
ness for emergencies, which’ Wise’ statesmen strive to 
avoid, bat ‘wiser ‘statésmitn prépare’ te niet.’ He's 
clearty of the apifidh, ‘also, that the number of thea ie 

vit 


the service Shuuld the tyfereaked. at Teast 2500. he 
number of the marifié Corps is dh¢med entirely toc 


sk } iy stall, 
ind an indefinitely-stateT iereace’ fs catpestl¥ recom- 
Mae D . ¢ pod "silt une 


| 


{birth to twins, went home and knogked her down, 


mended. The corps would be improved and elevated in 
character hy adopting some system of appointing officers 
of military edueation and training. Professor Maury’s 
achievements in deyeloping his theory of winds and 
currents, and his preparation of charts, are noticed most 
flatteringly. , It is estimated that the saying to our conr- 
merce by the use of his charts would amount to seyeral 
millions per annum,” 


ic-f ,OfSarszpay,! 


irons, and then ‘grasped her 601 round the 

throat, that, the bleod streamed, out of, her. 

The remiander af his, waste strength he ; 

in beating bis children. .He was, coulmitted .for six. 

months, aad will then ,have to, fod a Raia in. 

2a, each, ‘The prisoner remarked that hi pees bar ot 
ME: 








HALE-PAY. OFFICERS SERVING IN THE 
MILLIT 


A corresrexvent of the 7ines has exposed ina de-|} 


cided manner a most ingeniously contrive! abuse +, 

“It appemrs that in the original draaghtof the Militia 
Bi the contingency of half-pay officers forming the 
constitutional force was overlooked. ‘The consequence ix, 
as 1 am informed, that the Secretary at War is obliged 
to pay the two demands, aud that amajor of militia, 
who is at the dame time a captain on’ half+pay of the 
line, will as Tong as the force fs permanently embodied, 
actually receive in hard money 7s. per diem more than 
his brother major inthe army dccupying the: treriehes 
hefere Sebastopol. ‘Phis, elenrly, cannot be right: ‘Phere 
is an obviotts remedy for the oversight. 1 assume ‘that 
the ‘Seercetary at War is bewnd to act up to the Militia 
BiWl as it stands, and that under the firesent tules he has 
no legal remedy.” 


OUR CIVILISATION. 
AssacLtinc Women.—Several of these cases have 
occurred this, week. Gibbs, a cabinetmaker, was 
charged at Worship-street with assaulting a young 
woman with whom he had “cohabited” for some 
tinie, He went home one niglit in a state of savage 
excitement, and after. sitting down to a comfortable 
supper’ which she had provided for him, he com- 
menced reyiling her, with the coarsest epithets for not’ 
having furnished him with better fare, and ultimately 
caught up a heavy dish from, the, table, and flung it 
at her head. She succecded by. a rapid ‘effort in 
evading the missile, which was dashed to pieces 
agaist the opposite wa!l, but the prisoner instantly 
renewed ‘the attack upon her, and after peltivg her 
with the chininey ornaments, he knocked her down 
by a vidlent blow-in the eye, and inflicted the severe 
wound on lier temple which she then exhibited. “She 
entretted' that he would have mercy ‘upon her; but, 


on the ground, and beat her in an wymercifyl man, 
ner about her breasts and other, parts of Her person. 
The ‘prisoner thet forcibly dragged her along the 
‘floor, and declaring With an‘oath that “he would 
pitch her out of the window and do for her at once,” 
he' was in the'act of carrying her across the room for 
that purpose, when the door was suddenly burst open 
by a policeman, who protected her from ‘further ilt- 
treatment, ‘Tlie policeman, however, had to bear the 
“ farther ill-treatment” himself, The fall term of six 
months was awarded to this ruffian. 

At the gaine court, Jolin Brown, was proved to 

ave seriously injured his wife. | Ie beat her about 
thé head qnd face with his fist; he broke a looking- 
glass into fragments upon her head, and struck’ her 
such a violent blow that he knocked her against the 
window, and her head broke four panes of glass. She 
was bleeding from the mouth,’ He éxClaimed, * Vil 
murder the —— before I've, done with her.” This 
was given in evidence by a policeman. ’“The wife 
said she was a “ Latter-day Suint,” and would ‘rot 
take an oath. On being further pressed, she said’she 
did not wish her husband to be punished. He was 
sentenced to three months hard labour. 

At Southwark, an “ elderly female” named Martha 
Sullivan, stated that she had been married to Patrick 
Sullivan nearly twenty years, and for a long time 
past he had led ‘a dissipated Tife and frequently. ifl- 
usd her. Many times he kicked her out of ded fn 
the niiddle of the night, and turnéif her out 6f doors 
with her thee and body covered with bruises, but she 
did not tunke any complaint, On Saturday night he 
came home and Went up-stairs to their room where 
she was preparing supper, He was iitoxicated and 
began to abuse her. She got out ofthe rdéom ‘to’ 
avoid his violence, and as she was? descending the 
stairs he kicked her down to the bottom. Fe followed 
her and kicked her on the side of the body, arms, 
and face. Some of her neighbours fortanatély heard’ 
her screanjs and fetched in a poli¢é-constable, who’ 


took ini, into custody. ‘The magistrate gave hin 

three motiths, and said he was fortunate that it was 
not six.nionths. Tut surely the recent act was’ not, 
intened to cdtitain a “fortunate” ddAuse for cond’ 
. Victed tiilans, : tie : 
_. & coalheaver, taking advanta 

dn for briitality, when his wife} 


@ of A fardutapte’ 
iad recently given 





He- then said sh¢ ‘should tiot go to Bed that night. 
} Peaking’ to “atayse ‘his violence, she sat on a_stool, 
| before the fire Wrapped in a blanket, “The defendant, , 
at four o'clock, woke her by kicking Ret off the stag : 
jafter which he struck her on the head with the Aires, 
ig - 4 barey: r ae | Oe uF >.TeOoTAik 


| 
' 


j 
| 


without noticing her appenl, he fell upotr her as she lay |} 


1} ground, © 


prevented hitn from cotamitting farther vidléticé and ‘Tf 


} gaye 98; 4d.| pet, week, maki 


annoyed him, and when, women’s, tongues co 
stopped, assaults. w (COMB oy Lots 

A “general dear’—in violence-—at Hammersmith, , 
condyeted himself ip what.is, byepming the usual, 
way to his wife. He,wag very drun » and destroyed. 
all the furniture. The magistrate gave him one 
month with hard tabour, and-promised six months 
for the next offence. oy, )) 

A)“ Barenpix”. Society 
poor , people. complained as 
ofiice that they could. not, 
| which they had i 
“ Southwark... Tontige.” 


sconded with the money. 


| 


Ae 
>A, gtget_number 
the , Squthwark_ Poe , 
yer sums of money . 
with a society called the 
tary had ab- 


Mr. A’Beu tt facet _ 
asked if it was a, Friendly, Society, and regretted * 
that hecould only reegmmend. them to employ @ Ter 
specta))te solieitor. camels - ames <n aoe egg 
A .Resprotante TrapasM axy—Mzr, Nunn, jewellery 

of Goswell-road, has been held L bail ina ug A : 
amount, to answer the ch tampering with: 
worth of various articles, after the fall mark hg 


been, aftixed.. The Hall marke iu}; some instance 
hey had. been Jet into rings, , 


were altered ; in others, t 
of inferior. gold, 


faa 





‘ HEALTH OF LONDON: 
Twetve, hundred and ninety-one, persons, viz. 639, - 
males and 652 females, were. de in the London , 
registers of deaths in the week that ended last Satur-, 
day. This is nearly the same yupper ag Was returned . 
in each of the two previous weeks, _ Tu the ten weeks. 
corresponding to Iast week of the years 1844-53 ‘the © 
average number of-deaths-was-4249, which, if a cor- 
rection is made for increase of population, becomes 
1374. The mortality of ‘last' week is therefore less 
thaw the: estimated amounts bot-ws the datter is imé | 
creased by the influenza whiely preVailed in 1847; the)- 
presént return is less! favourable as regards the public: :: 
health than the comparison appears to indicate. :\).;0 / 


4 
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STATISTICS OF CitOr on ie 
The cholera. in 1$48-49 (15 months) Ni AE o>), 
14,593 persons; in the last mick, extending B 
' August, 1853, to November, 1854 (16 months), 11,495 
persons fell victims. Allowing for jnerease of popyla- 
tion, the deaths to every, 10,000 living give an ayerage, 
of 64 in the former, and 46. in. the latter. . By cholera, 
and diarrhea together the deaths were in— 
1S48—49 y.ssc. G8 ASL seenee 81 in 10,000 
1893—54 ~ 19,762 .o4re9, 63 im. 4s i 
The following facts, worked out. by the Registrar- 
General, show dittinetly the inverse-relation that the 
, mortality of cholera bears to the elevation of the 
| ground -— ae ee 
ie Ahey aa tere Spd tag af the two) 
epidemigs, 13,in 100 of the. ation-yen the epee 
in 1000 of the fopltation were destroy ¥, 
cholera. ; THT W Jes 1 


At the! intermediate stages ef elevation was tlie dangei / 
of dying by cholera intermediate? ; To solve. this ime! 
, portant question, .as regarded the, epidemic of 1849,_ 
London was first sub-divided ‘into ferraces differing 24 
feet in elevation ; ‘and, if thé''same cottrse is pursued’ 
now; it is found that ii the ‘two epidemi¢ years 15,5824 
persons died of cholera on the: first tedraec; under 20 feet!! 
of clevatign ;,3754 on. the, secqnd , terrack of groundy 26:1 
eet and under 40 feet high; 2301 (third we 
,40 and under 66 feet ‘high | 9 aie Ny loa poate 
| 60 td'80 feet high +392 on’ the ‘fifth térrace, 80 to 100" 
feet {278 on tle higher terraces, ‘of 100" feet up to’ B50" 


-| feet.. The population was'850,000 on the lowest terraces (| 


and about -eryual, or 400,000 on the Segond, the: third, : 
and the fourth’ terraces; while i) was! 142,006) on the! 
fifth, and 124,000-om the shighest  térrace’ Ur terraces. (!/: 
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‘ buns 21 ESE ty | 
DISTINCTION, NO, FAVOUB. |. VOIq 
It appears from thd following extract of) + a Ses. 
eant's” letter to the Zines): that prdmoting a magn’? 
rohr ‘corporal | to sergeant fe iseti¥cely benefiting-« 
bit. "It sontietiinds ‘practically decrees his’ pay: ~ 
“1 will, sir, with yoor permission, endeavgur, to show, 
the difference in, my own, ingome. weekly.ng a corporal. 
and, ag 2, sergeant, Tam; 9, married .man, 48:8 com}o 
poral Thad 1s, Sd. per, ism, being bm ion ,of three: 
good epngluct badges, which gaye we L14,8d,,per, Weel pc 
my wile, washed, for, 16,men, at, 4d. eaghy 
PL AF 8. per week: 


at 
When. promoted, to Pua lbedtten ddeeaa eaioe 


| being. a loser by my advancement, of; 6) 74. per weelio 
ds, by anordet fram fe nama gellar waves i 


Lare deprived, of the indalgenge ofa portien of the megisn2 
; Washi ¥, enjoyed, (ag) tals’, wives 3, 39, .a¢card-ot 
ough dwas_prametid te zank, 1 was redaeedso 


ABO Er 5 yitagwit-soo yYlao oot! .boaeqqed 
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DecemBeR90, 1854. | 


THE; LBEBADER., 
——_—_———_—_—_—_—_—_—— . 
ay eae , y. | bow could it be otherwise than that the feeble stream, | drainage in that town, where oval tubes hal been 
iors WN ne tg me ered aie choad trickling in a thin, wide-spread sheet over a reta- Yer a3 sewers for ten years past, with a 
oa patton the Ginette! and’ two Houses of ‘Purtia tively enormous invert, should be insufficient to carry | of ut 10,000/, in firet cost to the inhabitants 
eat pagel ” distribdtion of ecilesinsticnl | away the matters held in suspension, and should leave | with the further advantage of complete relief, in the 
bad = ah tlhe tie eiditeneve nd them to accumulate as a fermenting and pestiferous! streets sewered With these pipes, the natsome 
revenues. Prginy on a Pod Ae i | deposit? Tn illustration of this point, Mr, Wart) accurnulations which abound the districts drafted 
thefr case are, that white aanahe b~s ‘ emi | cited a recent report by Mr. Cooper, one of their own | by large brick sewers, Mr. Ward also instanced the 
taries receive enor veler a i y by | officers, on the drainage of the Golden-square dis-! pipe-drainage of Croydan in proof of the triamphant 
of 10,000 parochial rz ine loate: nor " trict—that district which was so fearfully ravaged by | success of the new system, The Cholera- 
Unde sr Te palin ‘whi, aaa eds pitifal | cholera a few months since. Speaking of Great Pul- | that unbiassed lnngirctor- general had visited Croy- 
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d teny-street, in which a new sewer was built) don this ytar, but which of the houres had 
salaries are the “working clergy.” at the beginning of this year, amt witere matry 


deaths have nevertheless occurred, Mr. Cooper states 
that of the forty-one houses in’ the street two 





vaso ELECTIONS. 
Norwitn.—The contest for this city, vacated by 


so with respect to 
ther parts of the district, the old cesspools and 


mest contractor, has been ‘terminated in favour of | defective brick overflow drains had been suffered to 


Sir Samuel Bignold, the Cofiservative candidate, who 
oe a utajority of 270, over Mr. Hamond, whose 
priti¢iples are : 


“Ayr.—The eleetors have ¢hosen another gallant 
soldier, Sir’ James ‘Fergusson, who is in the Crimea. 
His .principles are Conservative, and he gained a 
aight majority over the’ Liberal candidate, Mr. 'Os- 

‘Enrertcx.—Mr.' Stephen’ de Vere has been re- 
tutnedwithout opposition. 

“Axtrimm.—Captain. Thorias Pakenham, brother of 
the Tate Colonel ‘Pakenliam, of the Guards, was 
elected without opposition one of the menrbers for the 
county of Antrim. : 

ScunpEeritanp.—Mr. Digby Seymour, having be- 
come Recorder ef astle, hig- seat for, Sunderland 
has become vacant. However, he is eligible for re- 
election, but it is said his last public act, being a vote 
for the Foreigners Enlistment, Bill, has somewhat 
d the ardour of his ‘Radical friends. He will 
niake endeavours, “Sir Charles Napier is also to be 
nominated, but the matter is doubtful. 





JUNG, BAHADUR. 
The folowing ‘extract! fromthe Calcutta corre- 
spondent of | the’ Timesiscems to point at further 
aggressive ‘measures on ithe part of Russia. The 
Nepaulese Prince may. once more be a public man :— 
“The Nepaulese Cabinet, is increasing its military 
establishment to such an extent as to enforce the necessity 
of demanding explanatloas. The Minister professes the 
midst cordial friendship for the British Government, and 
replies that the armies ‘are intended for an expedition 
agtinst Lassa; but theré is some reason to suspect that 
these armaments haye some connexion with the progress 
of Rossian intrigues. This view of the case is strength- 
ened by the recoflection that simflar augmentations of 
the military force of Nepayl were made in 1837 and 
1838, when the rumour was widely disseminated through 
India ‘by the -emisshties of Persia that a vast Russian 
army was marching down to the Indus” 





THE NEW METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS.—MR, ¥. 0: WARD'S STATEMENT. 
WE reported last week that portion of Mr. F: QO. 
Ward's adilress whieh tore onthe question of Private 
hottse “@rainage, and ‘set forth his main conclusions 
on this branch of ‘thé ‘subjest, viz, that the powers 
contained in the Metropolitan Sewers Act, for,im- 
proving private honses, and distributing the eostover 
thirty years, should .o-longer be suffered to lie dor- 
meant as heretofore; but should Be-nctively: éxercised 
on'above 100,000’ cbssiunl houses lying within teach 
of. existing sewers ; precedence being given te houses 
marked out as;worst by cholera and typhus; death- 
houses; of which from. 10,000 to 20,000 might readily 
beidrained and purified before the next hot season—a 
simple.and practical measure calculated to effect not 
only.@ large dimiantion ia next year’s mortality, but 
also an immediate abatement of individual cleansing 
costs, and other -pecuniary burdens thrown on the 
ratepayers, and on society at large, by the cost of 

preventible sickness and death. | itt 

¥ryom private house:dramage Mri Ward proceeded 
to Street, or Distrig¢t: drninage,\ respecting which, he 
said, it had been the-pelicy of former Commissions to 
ruh sewers through extensive, districts of the town, 
without, ‘at the same time, carrying branches. right 
ané- left td drain tte hotises' on each side; ‘so that the 
sewers were like rivets ‘without tributaries, deprived 
of the streams ‘tiéecessary to keep their current flow- 
ing, ‘and consequentfy lixble, ag natural rivers would 
be ander like circumstances, to sile up. If the Wey, 
the Wandle, the Brent, and other tributary streaths, 
in-the proportion of nine-tenths of the whole number, 
were-cut off from the’ Fiiaines; what would become 
of the'scour of that river, 6r what ‘haman power could 
hinder its channel from rapiily choking up?’ And 
soif a street sewer, a Sort of artificial river, calculated 
to téeeive the flow’ of ‘say"100@ houses or more, r¢é+ 
ceived. branches’ from’ only’ ‘one-tenth, or, a8 often 
happened, from only one-twentieth of the ntithber, 





remain beneath the houses, “‘so that,” says the re- 
porter, * with very few exceptions the house drainage 
of the locality remains in the same imperfect state as 
previous to the new sewers being built.” It had 
been urged, Mr. Ward said, in defence of this policy, 
that it was the duty of each householder to see to 
the drainage of his own premises ; but this, he 
thought, was an unreasonable requirement, and a 
system which the experience just cited showed to 
be practically insufficient to secure the great erid im 
view, viz., the rapid elimination of cesspools, House- 
holders were for the most part persons engaged in 
the active cares and anxieties of business, totally 
agnacquainted with the principles of house drainage, 
uninformed as to its importance, and often therefore 
both unable and unwilling to take the initiative in 
these subterranean improvements, and to carry on 
of their own accord, the campaign against cesspools. 
If the private house drainage were to be thus aban- 
doned, ta the’ piecemeal operations of individual 
householders, acting each at his own time, and 
employing each his own bricklayer, another century 
might be expected to elapse before the work would 
be done 7 and when done it would in most} cases prove 
defective, and would be found to have cost three or 
four times as much as similar works executed in 
combination, for groups of houses, by contractors 
responsible to a public body, and subject to the super- 
vision of professional inspectors. It was therefore, in 
his judgment, an administrative fallacy to separate the 
private from the public portion of works, which were 
as much parts of a connected whole as the main 
arteries and terminal capillaries of the human body, 
Practical experience contradicted the theory that 
individuals could be relied on to do the work, how- 
ever advantageous to themselves when done. It was 
contrary to sound, political economy, and to the prin. 
ciple of the division of labour, to impoge on each 
member of the community a sort of apprenticeship 
to the drainage trade ; nor could. an entire popyla- 
tion be expected to acquire that special knowledge cop - 
cerning sanitary eyils and their remedies, which, it 
appertained to themselves (the eommissiovers) to ob- 
tain and apply on behalf of their fellow-citizens. He 
had eousulted contractors of large experience, in 
works of this kind, ,and their opinion was, that if the 
Commissioners. provided the capital for private house 
drainage, and distributed the charge so aa to bring 
that capital back with iuterest in flirty years, 
they, would meet with no resistance, but on the 
contrary be welcomed by the housebolders, who were 
willing enough to pay for comfort, cleanliness, and 
improvement raig, generally Jess than their present 
vesspoal-cleansing Costs, which the improved arrange- 
ments, would do away with, So that, in every point 
of view, looking to the separate interest of each 
householder in the cheap and effectual drainage of 
his owp-house, as well as to. the collective interest, of 
the whole body of householders in the perfect flow and 
scour of the common sewer, it, was, Important that 
street drainage should not be carried on as_ heretofore 
as a detached and independent work; and,that they 
should adopt, on the, contrary, a3 a main rule of 


their pew policy, the ¢ombined extension of public | 


and, private drainage works as Imseparable parts of 
one connected. whole, each indispensable to the efi- 
ciency of the other, and both admitting of cheaper and 
better execution, when executed in conjunction, 

Mr. Ward next adverted to the size of the sewers, 
which he, said was usually excessive, regard being 
had to the flow of water, haying in each case to be 
conveyed away. ‘The old policy, he said, had been 
based on, the assumption that sewers must neces- 
sarily accumulate deposit, and that it was therefore 
indispensable to. fhe them Targe enough for the 
entry of worknien to rake out and remove the filth. 
I'he new policy, based on an extensive and increasing 
experience, with perfectly successful results, assigne 
as the proper mcasure for a sewer, not the stature of 
man, but the quantity of water to be conveyed away 
At Manchester, for example, where the new policy 
prevailed, they had sixty acres of house-covered sur- 
face draining with snccess through an oval pipe only 
25 inchés by 18; while here wehad often a man-size 
sewer td drain.a small street. ‘On this point Mr. 
Ward dwelt, at somé Jength, teading portions of a 
letter hie had received from the Manchester Sanitary 
Engineer, to show the success and economy of pipe- 


ravaged?—onty those not yet Ccontected with the 
tubular drainage. Me had that day seen a letter 
from a surgeon at Croydon, stating that not a single 


| ouly were found to have made applications to}cholera death had occurred in any one of the tabe- 
F drain into the sewer; 
the resignation of Mr. Peto, who is now a Govern-| , 


drained houses, and that these pipe-sewers had 
effected a striking Improvément in the health of the 
population. At the same time Mr Ward@eplained 
that he was no unreatoning partisan of pipes, bat 
quite recognised tlw vecessity of brick-sewers, and 
large ones too, to convey away the storm-waters of 
a vast surface like that of London. Pipe-sewers 
and brick sewers, he said, should be emploved tn 
their proper places; and he held it absu to spend 
many times the needful sum on drainage, by sewer- 
ing each little street of 9 town with a culvert large 
enough to drain the whole; or even with a pi 
such as the experience of Manchester showed on te: 
sufficient for the effectual relief of sixty acres. The 
consequetice of former errors in thie reypect, coupled 
with errors in levelling the sewers, was, that eubter- 
rauean London was in a state of anarchy and hideous 
filth, of which few persons had anything like an ade. 
quate conception, These horrors had been brought 
to light by the subterranean survey executed in 
1849 by officers of this Commission; and since that 
time many of the sewers had been getting worse in- 
stead of better. Yn illustration, be would read a 
short passage from the report of the subterranean 
surveyors, sctting forth that many miles of sewurs 
“are in A rotten state,” that even in such localities 
as Belgrave and Eaton squares they ‘abound with 
noxious nnitfer, in muny cases stopping up the house 
drains, and smelling horribly;” that “in the districts 
of Grosvenor, Hanover, and Berkeley squares, as a 
rule, considerable deposit is found in the sewers, 
emitting much eMuviam;” that“ mach of the work 
about Cavemdish, Bryanston, Manchester, and Port- 
man squares is in such a state of rottenness and de- 
cay Usat there is no security for its standing from 
day to day;” that “(bere is a large amount of the 
most loathsome deposit in these Rewers, but the act 
of flushing might bring some of them down alto- 
gether;” and that “even in the new neighbourhood of 
Hyde Park Gardens, and the costly squares and 
streets adjacent, the sewers aboaund with the foulest 
deposit, from which the most disgusting effluvium 
arises,” 

Now the policy at present porsiucd, so far from 
putting an end to this state of things, tended rather 
to its perpetuation. The evil, no doubt, was the 
growth of centuries; and inberitiny, as we did, the ac- 
cumulated consequences of the errors of inany getic- 
rations, we could not expect fo remedy them ‘all at 
onee. Still, we should look the evil in the face; ‘we 
should reeoygnise it, and grapple fairly with it, instead 
of hopelessty nerepting it ‘as a ‘normal or, at any 
rate, wn ‘hieurable state of things, only to be 
mitigated by palliative half-measures, ench hs, 
for example, measures of puttial cleansing of 
the sewers; for which we paid 20,0001 a yenr, oF 
about 20/, pér mile of sewer per auntim, with no 
better 'resutt than the keeping dow of the deposit, 
as ‘the deaneing contracts ran, “to a depth tict x. 
ceeding six inches in the sewers.” Awny with snch 
half-and-talf measures, he said. Let it be recor- 
nisell, and plainly stated to the public, that whatever 
jt mviy ‘cost to convey filt) rapidly and completely 
out of the town, ‘it eusts fat more to keep’ it fer- 
menting among us Let then take’ Sewers with- 
out sediment” as their motto, and keep this prin- 
ciple tn view to guide them tn all their plans, and held 
it up as a flag to fight under against all diffieditics. 
Six inches ef sediment could uo more be tolerated 
than, six feet. It amounted, to mapy thousands of 
tons in the aggregate, and it spread beneath London 
an artificial marsh of the deadlicst kind, hundreds of 
aeres in extent. ‘To set diis stagnant filth in motion 
wag the task before them. This form of Steger. 
like every other, must give way to the new pringiple 
of Continuous Circulation: by whi¢h he meaat that 
every kid of refuse produced ima city should, et the 
very instant of its production, begin to move, aml 
hever cease moving, at the average rate of three 
jmiles an hour, till it was far away in the country, 
| there to be made available for agriculture. He dil 





jpet say that they could in all cases accomplish this 


at once, but they might take a beginning. Each 
mile of sewer should be carefully studied, with a 
view to the adoption of means for the prevention of 
leposit.. In many cases the mere concentration of 
}the fow now spread over a wide invert would aecom- 
plish the desired result. ‘This appeared from an ex- 
'periment made under the Trial Works’ Committee, 
by Mr. Hale; who laid 560 feet of 12-inch pipe 
along tle ~bottum of a large sewer, 5 feet 6 
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by 3 fect 6, draining 44 acres, and constantly 
accumulating deposit. A wall having been built 
across the sewer, so as to direct the whole current 
into the pipe, this was found to take the whole ardi- 
nary sewage flow, together with heavy and con- 
tinuous rain (but not storms), and to convey the 
stream thus concentrated at four-and-a-half times the 
velocity it had possessed in the wide sewer, so that 
the pipe, instead of accumulating deposit like the 
wer, was kept perfectly scoured out by ite own 
current, though, even after ninety-six hours’ heavy 
rain, it only ran half full. Wherever it was possible 
to hinder deposit by thus piping old sewers, the 
saving of 20. per mile in annual cleansing costs 
would, at 4 per cent., justify an outlay of 500/. per 
mile, which would go far to pay the expense of the 
operation, ‘These were merely indications of one 
remedy Once several which would be available, 
under the varying circumstances of different sewera, 
for the prevention of deposit. He would have other 
opportunities of setting forth the complete arrange- 
ments which we must ultimately adopt for the reali- 
sation of the principle—“ Sewers without sediment.” 
In the mean time he ventured, with much deference, 
) submit these two maxims — “ Sewers without 
liment,” and “ the Concurrent extension of public 
and private drainage,” as embodying two fixed and 
viding principles of the new policy to be adopted in 
this branch of their operations. 
Mr. Ward then proceeded to examine the scheme 
Main Intercepting drainage, which in its present 
form, he said, would prove “a costly failure.” But 
we urust defer for separate notice his observations on 
this important subject, as well as his observations on 
ihe Agricultural Utilisation of the sewerage, and on 
the various plans of precipitation, pipe irrigation, 
&e., now in course of trial for that purpose. 
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LOTTERY SWINDLING IN SALFORD. 
‘Tun police of Salford have discovered an extensive 
system of gambling, carried on in that borough by 
means of lotteries. Money or loan clubs have long 
Leen very common in Manchester and Salford, and 

order to blind the police and other authorities as to 
their practices, associations of persons in Salford car- 
rying on these lotteries have designated them, in 
placards and otherwise, “money clubs,” At one 
public-house, it was stated that weekly lotteries were 
drawn, in which as many as 10,000 shilling tickets 
were sometimes sold amongst the working classes, 
whilst the prizes yielded varied from 10s. to 40/. 
Working people went with their wages to this 
house in such numbers that they blocked up 
the passages and street leading to it. Attempts 
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of last week, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and, 
we will add, England, Ireland, America, India, and 
Australia, ‘pour into Rome their Episcopates at the 
Pope’s bidding, without leave or license of the state— 
without thinking or caring about the approval or dis- 
approval of their sovereigns. ‘The Pope issues his man- 
date, and it is obeyed, whether princes like it or mot.’ 
This is just, and is it not grand? Compared to it what 
grandeur, what power, what freedom, what extension 
has any of your earthly potentates—your kings and em- 
perors of a petty domain?’ It is a full meridian mani- 
festation of the supremacy of the spiritual order over the 
temporal; and it is a happy circumstance and every 
way natural that the occasion of honouring the Mother 
has served so well to illustrate the triumphs of the Church 
of her Divine Son. Here the Catholicity and the Unity 
of the Church of Christ are brought at once under the 
eye and made palpable to the touch. So much genius 
and learning, so much faith and piety carried to Rome 
by men of #o many different countries and climes, re- 
presenting congregations separated by barriers the 
strongest, geographical and political,—separated by man- 
ners, customs, languayges—differing in interests, incli- 
nation, and in race, but all united as one man in re- 
igion, having, like the first believers, but one heart and 
one faith, one hope, one baptism. It is stupendous, 
and evidently the work of God. If not, why has human 
power effected nothing of the sort? Small wonder, 


heartened and discomfited by what has been doing at 
Rome. The blear-eyed and the blind advocates of error 
are, naturally, ill at ease in presence of those dazzling 
splendours. But very lately the Protestantism of Eng- 
land, foaming and dishevelled like a drunken sybil, stam- 
mered and mouthed its malicious prophecies about the 
fall of the Church and the Papacy. Now, however, 
those who have eyes to see can see, and it seems pretty 
plain, after all, that the sorceress derived her inspira- 
tion as well as her fury from the father of lies.” 

A groan is thus given for the heretics: 

“ Heaven look down in pity on the poor Protestants 
of England. While the Bishops of the Catholic world 
are before the Holy Father, attesting the concordant 
consent of the Faithful throughout the universe on a 
most delicate and beautiful article of Christian revela- 
tion, the poor Protestants behold the primary elements 
of Christian dogma uprooted among them. In the 
English Church, the decision in the Gorham ease has 
long since made it evident that neither the authorities 
nor the people have any fixed or settled opinions on the 
great subject of the transmission of original sin, and the 
efficacy and necessity of baptism. Accordingly, it was 
only the other day that Lord Palmerston proclaimed be- 
fore the peasantry of Hampshire that all children are 
born with good dispositions of mind and heart; that 





to suppress it were made by remonstrances, but 
the conductors found the system too profitable 
willingly to relinquish it, and the police ultimately 
found that more secret means only were resorted to, 
by hiring rooms for the lotteries, sometimes in one 
and sometimes in another part of the borough. 
Under these circumstances they last week made a 
seizure of the conductors of one of these clubs, to- 
gether with the lottery wheels, racks, tickets, prize 
jotes, and whole machinery while in operation. 





THE COURT. 

Tue Royal Christmas has been passed at Windsor, 
The Duke of Newcastle was at the dinner on Mon- 
day, with Viscount Canning, who attended Prince 
Albert on a shooting excursion. Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier has been one of the later guests, and, of 
course, the Baron and Baroness von Usedom. 

The Royal Christmas Presents to the poor will be 
distributed on Monday. 





THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Tue Toblet thus records its satisfaction with the 
state and prospects of Roman Catholicism :— 

“ The Immaculate Conception is now a solemn article 
of Catholic faith. On Friday, the 8th instant, Pius 
IX., with two hundred bishops before him, promulgated 
that detinition, so long sighed for by the universal 
Church, 

‘For Pius TX. it was a crowning day; in spite of the 
political storms that whirled so black and so threatening 
about the towering head of the Catholic world, never 
did a Pope see brighter or happier days. When her 
ITierarchy was rendered back to England and to Hol- 
land after three centuries of schisms and of heresy, and 
when, farther off, between the Pacifie and the ic, 
the fair structure of a regular Catholic Episcopate was 
built up in the United States of America—when Austria 
abandoned her Josephan statues, and bade the Church 
be free—when Gaul put off her Gallicanism, and sued 
the Sovereign Pontiff to complete the work of recon- 
structing human society from the ruins which Rational- 
ism had made of it:—these, in sooth, were all bright | 
days; any one of them would have shed enough of | 
splendour on a Pontificate. But the 8th of December, in | 
the year of grace 1854, was the perfect illustration, and 
the crown of all these immortal triumphs. Was ever 
the freedom of the Church more complete in every part 
of the world? In the words of a writer in the Ezamiuer | 


they are born simply good. A plain revival of the very 
same Pelagianism against which Saint Augustin wrote 
1400 years ago. They have nobody to teach them, and 
every man amongst them is a sort of a teacher. In spite 
of all the Bishop of Oxford and others have done and 
said about the Chureh, and the canons, and the articles, 
and the rubrics being in danger and disorder, they can- 
not assemble a Convention of one Ecclesiastical province, 
and if assembled, it could agree to nothing. Its articles 
travel off like the rainbow to widen the pale of the 
Churech’s communion, and to prevent its members from 
going beyond them. It is a show of a Church. It is 
simply ludicrous to call this mimic creature of the State 
—tied up hands and feet, and gagged by the State—it is 
silly to call this gorgeous plaything of the civil law a 
Chureh, Intellectually considered England is the land 
of scepticism, especially religious scepticism, the cold, 
dark region of endless and aimless doubt, without an 
authority to clear up, decide, or define anything. Its ideas 
are all shades—evanescent, shapeless, empty, and wan. 
Meantime everybody is teaching every other body— 
every man doubting and discussing, and this, they say— 
though it is never to end in anything like truth—this is 
enlightenment. The devil of pride has so possessed the 
nation that it would undertake to decide the affairs of 
the world, human and divine.” 





GIVING GLOVES TO JUDGES. 

Tue following—which is properly.a subject for Notes 
and Queries—is from the Oxford University Herald. 
It shows clearly that every facility is given for the 
magistrates coming into court with clean hands; but 
the price is ruinous, and will, doubtless, excite the 
horror of Houhigant, and the jealousy of Jouvin:— 

“In the course of a town council meeting, two bills 
were mentioned for gloves to the judges, two pair of 
which were charged 30s. each, and one pair 22. 2s. The 
difference jin price was commented on, and it was ex- 
plained by several councillors, on the authority of Mz. 
Lucas, that the two-guinea gloves were better in quality 





than those at 30s. On this, Mr. John Plowman asked 


| why the.city should be put to this expense at all?— 


Mr. E, T, Spiers was desirous of knowing the origin of 
he custom of giving them ?—The Mayor beljeved it was 
that the gloves were given in lieu of the personal at- 
tendance of the Mayor at the assizes. If this were so, 
as he did net mind the trouble and meant to attend, 
there was no reason why they should be continued. In 
many places gleves were given on occasions when there 


were no prisoners for trial; but this wag never the case 
with Oxford, unfortunately.—Alderman Thorpe sug- 
gested that the gloves were given as a way of showing 
respect to the Sovereign.—Alderman Grubb was of 
opinion that the city had nothing whatever to do with 
the judges; it was a county affair.—Alderman Spiers 





regarded the giving of the gloves as indicative that the 
Mayor of the city gave up his er for the time being ; 
at all other times he was her Majesty’s representative in 
the city, but when the judges came in he geve up his 
own power to them.—Mr. Plowman moved that these 
bills be paid; but that the eustom be discontinued.— 
Alderman Grubb seconded.—The Mayor said he could 
receive the first part of the resolution, but not the 
second.—Mr. Carr then gave notice that he would move 
at the next council that the custom be henceforth dis- 


| continued.” 








therefore, that the enemies of truth should feel dis- | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Rerarser or THE Great Sim Waurer. —Peter 
Mathieson, for nearly 30 years coachman to Sir Walter 


| Seott, died at Abbotsford on Thursday last, at the great 


age of 64 or 85 years. He was brother-in-law of Sir 
Walter's faithful Tom Purdie, and was taken into the 
poet’s service about the year 1804, when Scott first set 
up acarriage. The pages of ‘ Lockhart’s Life” make 
frequent mention of the trusty and favourite charioteer. 
The bowling-green at Abbotsford was placed where it is 
in order that Sir Walter might listen of an evening to 
the voice of prayer and praise from the coachman’s 
cottage. 

| Duwseracerut Fravps as tHe Lospen Docks.— 
Messrs. Ridley and Co., of Crutched-friars, have issued 
|a circular, explaining at seme length certain frauds in 
ithe ‘“‘demon regions” of the wine-vaults, whieh have 
mystified the suffering merchants for some time. At @ 
| “rummage sale” bad sour wine is purchased for next to 
/nothing. It is then carefully vatted, and deposited in 
| open spaces with valuable wines. Here is one case 
| given:— On the 6th of April last, the St. Katharine 
| Dock Company had a rummage sale; consisting of sour 
|port, French, Italian, and other wines. <A Mr. 
purchased extensively, at prices varying from 5s. to 
17s. 6d. per hogshead for French, 30s. per pipe for 
Italian; and for about four pipes of port, in assorted 
casks, he ventured to pay from 14, to 5/. per 115 gallons, 
the bulk of which he immediately removed to the 
vatting floor of the London Docks. On the Sth of Ma 
the sour ports were vatted, on the 12th the French—in 
the St. Katharine Docks, and on the 80th the Italian, 
in the London. All, without exception, were drawn 
from the vats into good port-shaped pipes, and forth- 
with sent to, and housed at the East vault, perhaps 
stowed amongst your fine 1847's and 1851's. Be that 
as it may, in a short time the Italian (33 pipes), port 
(4 pipes), and French (4 pipes), in all 41 pipes, were 
miraculously metamorphosed into excellent port. Al- 
together, this year, six or seven such vattings have 
been made by one party. Thus about 70 pipes have 
been transmuted in this extraordinary manner: after 
being housed at the East vault they are turned out ‘fine 
port,’ worth 302 to 38/. per pipe.” It is suggested that 
the officials, in the night, run off the bad wine, and fill 
up the casks with selections from the good—to the asto- 
nishment of the givers of “ tasting orders,” who cannot 
imagine how tasters can take se much. 

A Srrikinc Contrast,—While the Church of Eng- 
land in the thirty years from 1801 to 1831—though im 
undisturbed possession of the whole administrative, 
legislative, and judicial power of the nation—had 
advanced its sittings only 18.6 per cent., the Indepen- 
dents had in teventy years augmented theirs 60.2 per cent., 
the Baptists 79 per cent., and the Wesleyan Methodists 
233 per cent. !— Volustaryism in England and Wales. 

Tue New Carrie Markst. — Arrangements have 
been made with the Great Northern Railway which will 
materially add to. the welfare of both railway and 
market. Gates will be made in the wall which divides 
both territories, so that the cattle coming to town will 
only have to alight from their fourth class carriages and. 
be killed without trouble. Proper receptacles are. being 
constructed for all classes who may arrive—good roomy 
buildings—with the roofs supported by iron columns, 
the capitals of which represent heads of the particular 
animals destined for the departments. There is in con~ 
nexion with these markets an arrangement which, from 
the humanity it displays, if for no other reason, deserves. 
especial notice—namely, the floors of these market~ 
places are raised just to the height of the bettom of a 
cart, so that the animals, when sold, may walk from 
their pens into the vehicles without being subjected to 
the (in many instances) cruel eompulsion at present prac- 
tised. Abattoirs are being organised in the neighbour- 
hood, and the wretched scenes in the streets will soon 


pared and brought in by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Brotherten, and 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton, proposes to repeal the Library Aet 
of 1850, but not to invalidate by such repeal an 
done in pursuance of the same act, nor te disturb 
established libraries and museums. The a 
bill appears simply to extend the benefits of 

of 1850 to towns governed under local 
parishes. All libraries opened under this 
free of charge. 
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Derorwser 80, 1854. | 
Queen Vicrort amp Santa Axnd.—Acoording toa | TO CORRESPONDENTS. |how the Joan will be “ taken ;" at present it 


Mexican correspondent of the New York Herald, her ‘ di dressed to 7 . > opinion in F 
Majesty Queen Victoria bas refused to accept the grand ee eee aes to 7, Welling- would appe ar that public opapion mn I rance is 
. ° . not enthusiastically warlike, His Majesty 
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cross of the Order of Guadalupe from Santa Anna. Me ect us inhen of pe 
. : — Tht . s : io 15 © nokiee ean aAem anonyMous communications : y oO . bse “ 
COLONEL Cout.—This gallant rage er ha ‘written to Whatever is intended er tnsereten must be authenticated } Louis Nap leou is observant, and nay be in- 
the Times denying most decisively that he is manu-| bythe name and address of the writer; not mecesmrily|duced by circumstances to aid the English 
facturing arms for the Russian Government. for publication, but as a guarantee of his geod faith. 2 


. ae : . Gove nt inac Sonan oe 

Woxrkinc Man’s Emicration Soctery.—This so- Qommunications should always be legibly written, and en “The Pa ut i 8 cons} ‘racy tor px ace . 
ciety has had a narrow escape from being broken up, one side of the paperonly. If long, it increases the dift- : he Parliaments of France and England are 
owing to the difficulty which members find in agreeing  °¥!ty of Gading space for them. | alike delusive re presentations. The press of 


as to rules. At a recent meeting, Sir John Shelley and We cannot undertake to returnrejected communications. | the one « ountry is fettered, aud the press in 
some other directors wrote to say that they would {+ is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re-' Loudon seems as if it were gradually being 
resign if certain rules were not altered. The meeting ceive, Theirinsertion is often delayed, owing to a pross | ' , : ad 
refused to alter them, but doubted the right of the of matter; and when omitted it is frequently from rea- bought up by the Government. Diplomacy Ms, 
directors to resign. { = quite independent of the merits of the communica | Consequently, in the ascendant; and Iiplo- 

Tue Burt Grovnp Qvesrion.—The Torrington | 2° ___ : iiecninaanias | matists are always im favour of peace. Austria 
Burial Board is quietly taking a decided course, in oppo- - 


sition to the Bishop of Exeter. That prelate has, in reply TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO would consummate gD ageteto by effect- 
to their respectful remoustrance, approved of the conduct “Zhe Leader.” ms 4 & peace, Prussia is con essedly secking 
of his Secretary, and says he cannot consecrate the s. |**honourable” conditions for Russia. The 


ground at Torrington because of the 85th canon, which Por a Half-Yeat.....ccsscsmecssesmssanee i 13 0 jmission of M. von Usedom was laughed at; 
ires churchyards to be “well and sufficiently fenced To be remitted in adeance. but it appears to us that M. von Usedom came 


and maintained with walls.” The Board having obtained car M ' 
- oney Orders should pe drawn upon the STRAND ri at nl i ~ulig " 
the approval of the Hoziie Secretary in respect to the | Branch Office, and be made payable to Mr. ALFRED E to London at a momeut pe uliarly favourable 


ground intended to be consecrated, have applied to the GALLoway, at No. 7, Wellington Street, Strand. | for his purpose : and we do not doubt that he 
parish vestry ee the requisite a Before the | ——————-———-—__-—_—_________. | has been enabled to send to his master a very 
Vestry meeti e Board pledged itself anew to carry Py — , , pened of affair 
out ‘their ied intact—to me no more on the episco- a 1 4 . - on - —s ' ae - 
palian than on the dissenting chapel, and to build the | m sor one m ! owning -strect, if report 
of the _— opinion in England would not be 








two chapels in all respects alike. ‘The Vestry voted the | . \ 
sum required with the utmost readiness, and without Ns altogether discouragmg. All foreigners think 
— _ ee = the near plan ; wy the | S| gc rat g ! ‘ ithat the Times is public opinion; and the 
us notices for raising the money anc for contracts have ony: ite 2 a oa i ae . 
been issued. Should therefore the Bishop persevere in ea is daily aying that uA aying iy 
his refusal to consecrate, there is a prospect that the in- we — r is — d ma ag = we 
habitants of the place will, nolens volens, be all buried + 3CEMBER gn | uglish aristocracy has neither the intellect 
in unconseerated earth. | SATURDAY, DEC EMBER 30, i 54. _ nor the energy for the war, aud that the pros- 
= a oa See ~ | pect is a prospect of disasters. The 7imes has 
4 rvs 4 \ ll hh | | [ Afnirs | an object in its argumeut that all our generals 
Ei start it, . ‘are cowards o1 fools —and that ts the infamous 
| argument of the Zimes. The Times, inter- 
There ia athinea rex Siamard } ne ‘ . . ° . . 
j there is nothing so revolutionary, because there 38 ested in an English statesman who is convinced 
| to keep things ixed when all the worlds by the very that England is wrong in the quarrel, is seck- 
| 
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T ui E C R | M E A. law of itg creation in eternal progress.—Dg. ARNOLD. ing a peace ; aud it is therefore very weak in 

A telegraphic despatch from Constantinople says: | the ministerial journals to abuse the Timea 
“ Admiral Dundas goes home. He is to be succeeded | CONSPIRACY FOR PEACE, |which is thus, with a craftiness the ordinary 
by Sir Edmund Lyons. Tae Emperor Nicholas is winning the game. | ministerial journalist cannot comprehend, so 


“Admiral Hamelin will shortly be relieved by Ad- 


j 4 | The English Government, which went into the effectually and so unserupulously doing the 
miral Bruat. ‘ ¢ 


war with reluctance, and which has conducted Government's work. 
\the war with a stupidity that, at times, has, What is to prevent a peace—an “honour- 


PROCEEDINGS AT ANAPA, looked like treachery, is conspiring for a peace. able” peace? ‘The pride of the Czar, who, 

A letter from Malta says:— | An “honourable peace,” of course: was there | though he may appreciate the illusions of the 

“ On the morning of Noy. 12, when H.M. ships Tri- jever Th apa which wer not “ honourable,” | four points, = resolve xc Meter for a better 
bune, Highflyer, and Lynx were cruising off Anapa and |aecording to the diplomatists ? jopportunity of going into negotiations —when 


the Straits of Kertch, a large white building, which was| There is no doubt that a great change has | the French aud English Governments may be 
afterwards discovered to be a martello tower, was ob- |¢gken place in the public mind in respect to the lentreating rather than demanding a cessation 
served on a spit of sand about ten miles to the westward | Mr. Brieht and Mr. Cobden have ind _| 6 ae = There is, however, let us hope 
of Anapa; as the ships neared the shore two smaller | V4" sae, wale wer weleer ee Pr eed pellrvenk _ i Pe, 
ones, so placed as to flank the approach to the larger emeed thousands who have, all their life, been | another obstacle to peace—the conscience and 
one, came in view; and when within half-a-mile from |laughing at the Peace Society. The officers of honour of the English Liberal party. 
the beach a gun was fired from the tower. ; \the army write home letters which bring family | The Liberal party is no doubt disgusted 
eileen alee! ath Rareendane Gena tees circles to the conclusion that Lord Aberdeen is a with the war, while somew hat alarmed by the 
tower, and after afew rounds of shot and shell the party Safe statesman, Military opinion is asserting that Foreign Legion measuré —a measure ren- 
in charge evacuated it, and fled along the sands in the Russia is unassailable. Conservative opinion is | dered necessary, the Government alleges, by 
direction of Anapa, leaving behind them many accoutre- asserting that Poland would cost a twenty years the failure of the recruiting ameng our own 
precede nw np Me aie oe: oo re Aang jwar. The financial-minded are observing the population. The Liberal party detests the 
bring off the guns, one iron 30-pounder, and one brass Prices of the winter, and fearing new taxes., Austrian alliance. Phe Liberal party is im- 
18-pounder, with instructions to blow up the fort after- | The aristocracy knows it is unequal to the pressed with the notion that an English Go- 
wards. The brass guu was lowered down and placed in | war, and that it would be dangerous to its| vernment with despotic allies must be a T ory 
aus a Neoveriemyas th ob we > ome wi, ‘prestige to go on much longer. The demo- | Government, and they do not enjoy the function 
boats’ crews were compelled to re-embark as specdily as | CPacy knows that a war with liberal “even- | of clearing the road for Lord Derb $ return to 
possible. "| tualities” cannot be trusted to an aristocracy|power. They object to the establishment of 
“The tower, with the ammunition within it, was blown 


up amd destroyed : But fi Solas leagued with French and Austrian despotisms. | arbitrary Government, and in the late short 
pes : me 3 pal cause j > > 2 : 4 » Qavar . re sts 2 
capladion to ples petuatercly. “on Can gers = In short, “ the feeling” is for peace : aud the session arbitrary Gove quanent wee rg me 
Lieut. Smith were both most severely scorched and Government is attempting a peace. The probability, therefore, is that the Libera’ 
a ~ vet The Emperor of the French does not act as if | party iw Parhament would not oppose the 
The Augsburg Gazette publishes the following letter ‘he believed in peace. He orders a new conserip- | Ministers who acevinplishe ds peace. When 
from Vienna of the 22nd:— ition, and commands a great loan. But France| Lord Jobu Russell was speaking, the other 
“ The accounts from St. Petersburg, which are in cir- \does not look warlike. France has had no|night—a speech which came anges from 





culation at many of the embassies here, agree in saying |stimulating glory since Alma. The battles the mau who lad declared, four months pre- 


pipes Se erg snr onde of gp and = he |of Balaklava aud of Inkerman were English viously, for the de struction of - 8 a 
S$ e v yigour. > re- ee . Susie ‘ -_ » 
ports from Gallicia in their Aan twes on die card me ibattles. Franee has a horror of a conscription | was cheered by the Liberals. When Mr. 


troops are abandoning their winter quarters, and concen- \for a war Frenchmen do not quite compre- | Bright was speaking, yesterday week- a speech 
trating themselves at Cracow, Lemberg, and Stanislas- |hend. The funds go down on the announce- j of conspicuous illogicality and painful pathos— 
low. General Hess is about to establish his head- | ment of the loav. The press (of Paris) does; he must have felt that the Liberal party had 
bare ge + Lasthonyp 7 Tao not take advantage of the permission given it | come round to him. 

aru meg Nt cepemenc piaciee of Paris that |i, write freely about the war. France is a But the Liberals of England have a duty to 

€ Prussian Cabinet has made indirect propositions ° wa els ' > ee eae ! 208 , » 

to those of London and Paris, which, if They should nation of military erities; and they do not | Europe to discharge. platy ong be — 
be successful, would secure its adhesion to the treaty think thé war has been well managed, or that drawn up by Austria, would be a trea 

of Vienna. It 8 that the Prussian Govern- | it even can be well managed under the genteel | consolidate despotism =m Europe, England 


ment, jealous of influence acquired by that of | 44 old E glish generals, or the brave French | being a party to that consolidation, ussia 
Austria in taking under its protection the interests I g is ig’ 2 iliated ; i 
of Southern Germany, is desirous of constituting medioerities to whom the jealous Emperor has | might be humiliated; but the Russian system 


itself the protector of German interests in the North, confided a great army. We have yet to see | would be triumphant. 
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ott PROPOSED DESERTION OF THE 
: BRITISH FLAG. 

!"— Who first used that word as the 
‘2 thing that is at hand? Lord John 












i Others have talked of it as the end 
itimate war ; some few members, of 
alar sect, regard Peace as a thing that 
ver to be broken ; some very few men, 
+ weld not perhaps understand the feeling 
'_ @f-pride in being called “an Englishman, 
haye counselled Peace on Russia’s own terms. 
But Lord John, our Englishman, a statesman, 
a man professing to represent his country, a 
Minister of the Crown, he has first used the 
word with a practical hint that propositions 
noight be accepted from Russia. Ay, he used 
the word now, when Russia is strengthening 
herself in a way that indicates an obstinate 
pursuit of her malignant war. Now Lord 
John did not use the word in a hasty speech ; 
it came out in a short speech on the last even- 
ing before the adjournment,—a declaration in- 
tended to correct his remarkable anti-Austrian 
eseapade on the first night of the session. 
What does this mean ? If Lord John was tired 
on the first night of the session, he did not 
seem so on the last. Even in this avowedly 
revised speech, he spoke of Austria with re- 
serve and doubt, of Russia with an admission 
of hope that no one can entertain. Is there 
then a section of the Cabinet which mistrusts 
the Austrian alliance, and thinks a Russian 
reconcilement not impossible ? 

There are some reasons for apprehending as 
much. The Duke of Argyll had spoken with 
indignation of the idea of restoring the na- 
tionalities. Lord Carlisle, one of the best 
specimens of the Whig species, was shocked at 
the barbarity of attempting to humiliate Russia. 
Lord John himself was the one to proclaim 
that the war would not end in abridging the 
territorial possessions of Russia. Thus the 
Whigs hold out the probability of a war for 
nothing, or one only to ie 3 Russia from Con- 
stantinople. What may be the reasons for 
such a course? T'wo, at least, occur to us. 

The Whig Ministers are not alone in de- 
siring to have done with the war against 
Russia. There are persons in the English 
army of the Crimea whe are equally anxious to 
be quit of a disagreeable duty. Two hundred 
officers, it is affirmed, have desired to resign 
their posts. And why? Is it the fear of the 
danger? No; we believe that personal timidity 
is rare among Englishmen of any rank; but it 
is the hard work, the tedium, the mud. Two 
hundred officers want to resign their posts, 
because the war calls them from the pleasanter 
pursuits of life. There may be—we believe 
there is—another reason. As the war ad- 





vances it becomes necessary to reward the | 
gallantry of the non-commissioned classes, and | 
sergeants are obtaining commissions a score in | 
amonth. This, from the carpet knight point | 
of view, renders war ungentlemanly as well as | 


muddy and laborious; nay worse—“ subver- \to return home. It is not, of course, to be 

\ war, therefore, which leads gentle- |presumed that they are timid men; there is 
men into mud, which elevates common ser-|reason to believe that they would face the 
geants to the mess, and might end even in | enemy as boldly as the bravest ; but they dis- 
promoting Italy to be a nation, or in reviving |like the dirty work and the drudgery of the 
Poland, is distasteful to the commission-bear- =e 


sive. 


ing class. Some of them want to come home ; 
some, who have a little respect for public 
Opinion, wish to be recalled: and for that aim 
they wish the war at an end. They see the 


claims of Russia in a new light, since resist- 
ance to the Czar hazards the restoration of 
Poles, and elevates sergeants to the mess- 
table. 


There would indeed be one short act to the 
relief of those poor gentlemen now in the 
Slough of Despond—d est, Balaklava: that 
would be, to let them come home, and to leave 
the two hundred commissions vacant for 





officers in marching regiments—which are 








rage & regiments—or for sergeants. But, 
from the Conservative point of view, that 
course would be open to the serious objection 
of exposing the fact that the chivalry of Eng- 
land is effete, or that it must be sought in 
lower grades than that which claims to be the 
hereditary chivalry. Russia then is rehabili- 
tated as the Grand Protector of British chi- 
valry from the pains of exposure to real 
vulgar war; and the part of the Cabinet, or 
extra-Cabinet, which represents these Russian 
preferences, begins to talk of retiring from the 
Crimea without conquest, and of concluding 
peace with Russia unbought by any cession of 
Russian territory ! 

The only hope of success for such a party, 
which may be found in the Cabinet, in the 
camp, and in the journals, lies in equivocation. 
The country at large is untainted by such 
cowardice, such unchivalrous and unpatriotic 
meanness. Nothing has been more remark- 
able than the concurrence of the entire nation 
in the war. The interruption of the peace has 
had the most blessed effect upon public feeling 
in this country—it has corrected every great 
national vice: the apathy into which England 
was sinking has been roused ; the aristocracy 
and the landed gentry have been called out to 
display liberality and personal gallantry ; the 
commercial classes have universally shown a 
spirit of patriotic chivalry and of sacrifice alto- 
gether unexpected ; the working classes have 
been rendered harmonious with their fellow- 
countrymen, although their popular rights are 
still ungranted. No, we are only too much 
forced to believe that these admirable conse- 
quences of a just war are amongst the reasons 
why it is disliked by the Whig Ministers. It 
is evident that it produces in the political world 
just the same effect as it produces in the regi- 
ment. It calls out the gallantry of all classes, 
and obliges the shams to give way, We have 
had sham officers in military-looking coats and 
trousers, strutting about on parade, who dislike 
the battle-field; and they want to retire from 
a post too high for them. We have had Liberals 
strutting about on the political parade; but 
now, when they see a ot that the down- 
trodden nations may be effectually rescued from 
servitude, or when they see the working and 
middle classes — the sergeants and common 
soldiers of society—coming forth with every 
manifestation of chivalry, then in their hearts 
they feel afraid, and, like their prototypes in 
the Cabinet, they talk of giving up the war. 


WORKING OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN 
VOLUNTEERS. 
Suoutp the war continue, it is quite evident 
that alterations already commenced in the army 
for foreign services and the resident corps for 
home service, will have to be greatly extended. 
Two hundred officers, it is reported, had sent 
in their resignations to Lord Raglan, wishing 


life. It is not the Russians at Inker- 
man, but the mud at Balaklava, that they 
detest to face. There are men of high birth 
and large property who enter with zest into 
the whole trials of military business; take a 
pride in roughing it, and bear the climate of 
Balaklava as bravely as they did the assault at 
Inkerman. Such men are real soldiers, equally 
with the tried soldiers in marching regiments, 
and such, of course, have not resigned. They 
are genuine volunteers. But there are others 
who are there perforce. Now, we do not say 
that such officers will be cowards before the 
enemy, but we do say that, reluctant, grum- 





SS * 
the back settlements of the camp. th. : 
be bad and demoralisi ee 


exampl 
soldiers. They must sow the seeds phot z 


although they would not have the mo 
to reap the fruit of disgrace in the =? Of the 
enemy. Those two hundred men, therefore, 
are a canker in the heart of the British arm 
in the Crimea, and they ought to be extirpated 
as fast as possible. They should be allowed to 
come home, and punished by being forced into 
a separate corps for duty on drawing-room 
days—the only duty, it appears, which 
really relish. Their place can easily be sup- 
plied. There are officers from the marching 
regiments, there are non-commissioned officers 
in the regiments of the Crimea, who have 
this drawing-room view of a soldier’s life, and 
would accept with gladness the duties from ~ 
which these men shrink, 3 
On the other hand, there are many reasons 
why the general body of the home force should 
be augmented. If we are to have forei 
amongst us, and they occasion some Be 
what could be a more appropriate counter. 


numbers of the resident corps. How could 
we stand in fear of 10,000 or 15,000 foreigners 
if we had 100,000 or 150,000 Englishmen? 
But, a proper resident corps, which is the first 
nursery for soldiers, cannot be moved about, 
even within the limits of the United Kingdom, 
unless it be “‘ embodied,’’—that is, received into 
permanent pay, and taken away absolutely 
from the ordinary pursuits of its members, 
Such a force as the embodied militia is only ~ 





‘another kind of standing army, not quite so 
| permanent or convenient as the ordinary kind. 
A resident force should be really resident; but 
then to defend all parts of the country it must 
|be found everywhere. Perhaps we do not re- 
| quire in this country that all able-bodied men of 
serviceable years shall, as in America, be ea- 
rolled in some militia or voluuteer corps ; and we 
'believe that a far less stringent law— 

‘only an enabling law—would be sufficient 
to garrison the whole country, if that law called 
‘forth volunteers, and if there were sufficient 
elasticity in its provisions to let the volunteers 
_ enrol themselves freely, so as to find companions 
suited to their habits. It is a great point to 


permit the banding of men whose hours of — 


business or habits of life enable them to agree 
‘in arrangements for drill, &e. If there are 
| some gentlemen who shrink from the hard work 
| of soldiers in the Crimea, there are numbers 
| of gentlemen who would gladly undertake even 
| the rougher work of soldiering for the sake of 
their country, and of the credit to be thus 
| obtained. Invite the formation of free volun- 
'teer corps, under regulations to have official 
approval, and we are sure that many 
would soon exist, equipped with all efficiene 
that modern improvement can provide. e 
should probably have gentlemen sportsmen 
forming corps of riflemen, and appointing the 
hour of practice at times suited to their own 
hours of breakfast and dinner; while some of 
the humbler men, who have practised their 
weapons in a less lawful way, would probably 
form companion bands, with costume more 
humble and economical, with hours of drill 
suited to their different manners of life. Be- 
sides the ordinary individual emulation which 
would thus be excited, there would be a cor- 
porate emulation; and we cannot imagine @ 
more healthy contest than that for superior 
skill between the armed peasantry of a country 
and its corps of gentlemen chasseurs. 

With so fine a nursery for a military force, 
we should have the materials for an army of 
picked men; always the best kind of army. 
The secondary effects upon the state of both 
forces, movable and resident, would pe 
be as great as the direct effect. One of the 





bling, shrinking with nicety from the work in 





most dashing letters home is written by Mr. 
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Pennington, a young gentleman who enlisted 
rivate in 
“ in the brilliant charge at Balaklava. 
once open the promotion from the ranks to 
commission, by the removal of the reluctant 
two hundred, and we should have many a gen- 
tleman who cannot get his commission by 
urchase or favour entering the ranks to fight 
Ris way to it. Young Pennington became an 
able soldier in six weeks: it would be the busi- 
ness of gentlemen in the ranks to set examples 
of zeal, smartness, and high feeling to the 
« gommon men” around them. 

A correspondent of the Daily News has 
already pointed out the fact, which we have 
moré than once insisted on, that the Drilling 
Act, which forbids mustering for drill, is a 
breach of the Bill of Rights, which secures to 
Englishmen the right of bearing arms. A 
disarmed people is not a free people. The 
efforts for meeting the enemy would restore 
the English people to freedom; would prepare 
them for recruiting their own forces abroad ; 
and would place us once more in that healthy 
condition where men fear no enemies, envy no 
rivals, and do not disdain to be led by the best 
man among them. 





CUBA AND CRONSTADT. 

Tue “Lone Star” is behind a cloud. The 
subject of Cuba presents itself under an un- 
wonted obscurity. The reports from all quar- 
ters are contradictory with each other, and 
with the accounts received from the 
quarter. Let us look a little into the actual 
state of things, and we shall not only under- 
stand the matter, but see that there is an in- 
teresting romance to be read in the contempo- 
rary events of that great island at the mouth 
of the Mississi pi. See where it stands! The 
great river which is the water-shed of all the 
middle of North America, pours itself into a 
marine basin, with Florida on its left hand, 
Mexico on its right, and with Cuba for an im- 
mense breakwater. 

Such is the position. The report from 
Spain is, that the Democratic party is resolved 
as any other party, to repel the overtures of the 
United States for a peaceable purchase of Cuba. 
As at present advised, therefore, we understand 
that Spain will not yield the island ; and it 
must fall to the United States then, by the 
chances of war and forcible annexation. Ame- 
rica has never yet resorted to forcible annexa- 
tion. President Pierce, who has put an ex- 
tinguisher upon the order of the Lone Star, 


speaks mildly of Cuba, and refers to hopes of 
purchase ; when Spain tells us that those hopes | 


are vain. The great Union, therefore, flags 
in its Cuban resolutions—that is, flags of- 
ficially. Yet the Lone Star is not dead. The 
Southern States are looking to annex Mexico 
as well as Cuba. “ If we obtain Cuba and San 
Domingo,” says the Southern Cross, “we 
could control the productions of the tropics, 
and with them the commerce of the world, and 
with them the power of the world. We must 
ally with Brazil instead of courtly England ; 
occupy Cuba as the key to the West Indies, 
and place African slavery beyond the reach of 
fanaticism abroad or at home. With firmness 
and judgment we can open up the African 
slave emigration to people the noble region of 
the tropics.” Such ideas are still fermenting 
in the mind of the Southern States ; while the 
Lone Star, suppressed within the Union, prepares 
for action outside the border. And because 
official America falters in grappling with the 
Cuban question, directly, candidly, and vigor- 
ously, there is a chance than an illicit annexa- 
tion may stain the development of the great 
Republic with territorial spoliation, and defeat 
the far-seeing philanthropy of Clay—undoin 
in Cuba what has been begun in Liberia. 
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What does Cuba herself say? Nothing very 


the 7th Hussars, which took | distinctly! Cuba is delighted at present, for 
Now, |the twofold reason that General Concha, a 
| tolerably upright man, as Spaniards go, has 
|been restored to the Government, and because 


his restoration gives the opportunities for great 


festivities. The Cubans love amusement ; they 
are an indolent race, and their great purposes 
end idly. Cuba is a cigar, the purpose of 
whose existence is to oat in smoke. Concha 
was sent to assoilzie Spain, by giving genuine 
effect to the anti-slave-trade treaties with 
Spain’s allies. He has set about his work well 
—that is, from the Cuban point of view. He 
has swept away some of the foolish laws of his 
predecessor, Pezuela. 





“ There was a recent decree, for instance,” says a 
| correspondent in New Orleans, “ which enabled the 
| Government officers to go on the plantations, and to 
| carry off all negroes recently smuggled, or supposed 
| to have been smuggled, into the island. This gave 
|Tise to greatabuse. Such officers appeared suddenly 
;on an estate, had the negroes brought before them, 
and took away all that did not speak Spanish, de- 
claring them to be ‘Bozales’ (new negroes from 
Africa). Now, it is often the case on some estates 
that negroes never learn Spanish for five, six, or 
| more years, and it has happened that hundreds have 
| been taken away from their lawful owner who had 
paid for them, thereby causing him a loss of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. And such negroes are not 
| better off for that. The officers, and especially a 
prascally cousin of Pezuela’s, Jacobo de Pezuela, often 
| disposed of such negroes again, and the money went 
into their pocket. At most they are given away as 
| emancipados,’ when they will be free after a certain 
| number of years if faith is kept with them; but even 
| in such cases much bribery is practised by those who 
wish to obtain such negroes. This Pezuela was a 
|closet philanthropist, and not fit for his post if he 
|has not, which is not to be believed, shared profits 
with his cousin, gaining, on the other hand, the flat- 
tering acknowledgments of Lord John Russell in 
| Parliament the other day.” 

Concha is a man who disapproves of “non- 
sense,” either pro-slavery or anti-slavery. He 
will suppress the importation of slaves in faith- 
ful observance of the treaties ; but he will not 
the more disturb people in the possession of 
slaves: and in a recent decree he has told them 
so. Pezuela was dangerously, subversively 
conservative, of high slavery views ; Concha 
trims, and Cuban destinies appear, for the time, 
to be in repose. 
| Yet there are signs even within the island 

that all is not dead although Lopez is; and 
although the order of the Lone Star seems so. 
| We all remember Lopez—that Cuban who 
could resist a party of regulars within the 
‘island, and live, wandering in the country 
even after his army had been destroyed. The 
manner of his death will be remembered, and 
it has a present interest. In his wanderings, 
Lopez met a man called Castaiieda, who gave 
him shelter and food, and then shortly after- 
wards introduced a dozen fellows, who made 
Lopez prisoner, and delivered him to the 
Spaniards ; and, it will be remembered, he 
was publicly garotted three days afterwards. 
Castaiieda had previously been known to Lopez. 
The man had emigrated from the Canary Is- 
lands; he was 7 A pas used to ery eggs in 
the street, and he bore a disreputable character. 
At one time he was accused of pig-stealing, 
and Lopez, a compatriot, was instrumental in 
saving him from being sentenced to work in a 
chain gang. It was thus that Castaiieda 
showed his gratitude. He was, however, well 
paid forhis treachery. The Government, how- 
ever, gave him grants of land, a dozen or two of 
emancipados—negroes released from captured 
vessels, who work out a nominal apprenticeship 
which never expires ; was appointed a Captain 
in the army, was admitted to kiss the royal 
hands in a visit to Spain ; and was lately pro- 
moted by Concha. He was a cunning dog, 
that Castaiieda; for on his visit to Spain, when 
‘he had the beatification of kissing the royal 





g hand, he gave one of the royal children a 
| dollar ! 


Think of a free benevolence, to that 


amount, received by a Spanish prince! Casta- 
fieda was a man of intelligent investment, and 
yet he was not appreciated everywhere. The 
evening of the 12th of October last was un- 
wholesome for him. He was enjoying himself 
at a café at billiards; the room was full of 
people, and there were numbers also on the 
verandahs outside. The house is situated in 
one of the most frequented thoroughfares in 
the town of iietends Castafieda was chalking 
his cue, a sharp explosion was heard, and he 
fell. A bullet had pierced his head behind the 
ear; he uttered neither word nor ; those 
who stooped to lift him up found he was dead. 
The place, we have said, was crowded; but 
not a soul professed to have seen, to know, or 
to have followed with even eyesight the assassin. 
One traitor betrayed Lopez to death wandering 
in the open islana, and that one traitor found 
that he could not be safe in the most crowded 
coffee-house of Havanna. 

The Cuban question seems to be in abey- 
ance just at present; it is perhaps just the 
turn of the ebb and flood tide, and the island 
does not move in its destined course up the 
Mississippi. Opposing influences seem for the 
moment to be equally balanced; but there is a 
Power which might take advan’ of the 
present state of things, and make the Republic 
a present of the island of which the chief 
enemies of that Power gratuitously and need- 
lessly desire to debar the Republic. Attacked 
in Cronstadt, Russia may retaliate in Cuba, 
and avenge in the Gulf of Mexico the injuries 
sustained in the Gulf of Bothnia. 





Open Council, 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies, his es 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, betolerablefor his adversary to write.—MILToN 


LORD PALMERSTON’S PROTEGE IN 
HAMBU 


(To the Editor of the “ Leader.”) 
Hamburg, Dec. 28, 1854. 

Srr,—Perhaps it may be news to some of your 
readers that every Englishman arriving at the so- 
called “ Free city of Hamburg” has to undergo a 
special examination before the British consul to “ get 
permission to live” in Hamburg or Altona! To prove 
how completely this locality is under Russia’s sinister 
influence, I may mention that an Englishman (from 
Newcastle), who has been in the coal trade near 
Hamburg for eighteen years, told me that “he did 
not dare to subscribe to the Patriotic Fund for fear 
of giving offence;” and to show that patriotism is 
not in the ascendant among the resident English 
here, the munificent sum of 5/. was subscribed 
the British consul to the Patriotic Fund. Ishoul 
premise that Colonel Hodge’s salary is upwards of 
1500l. per annum, and that he is an Irishman, and 
owes his appointment to Lord Palmerston. 

None but those who have resided in North Ger- 
many can be aware of the intense (although some- 
what dissembled) Russian feeling that prevails. 
Only the other day I was rudely accosted by a Dane 
or German, who reproached me as an Englishman— 
as one of that nation who had “entered the House of 
Russia !” 

Would it be safe (to take no other objection to 
the Enlistment Bill) to take men from such a neigh- 
bourhood as this? Would there not be a reasonable 
prospect of their deserting to the enemy? Rely on 
it our archenemy, the hypocritical Czar, would 
desire no more favourable measure than the esta- 
blishment in England of a foreign band of merce- 
naries. The autocrat “has his foot” in every northern 
Court, and we have helped to foster a system by 
which Russia has made them his vassals. ae 3 
| mercenaries, if not Russian legions, can only 
reasonably expected in this part of Germany, where 
even her Majesty’s representative is so lukewarm in 
the deadly struggle now being fought out of civili- 
sation versus barbarism. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Marruew Henry Feiope. 
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Literature. 


Orities aré not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature: They do 
not meke laws—-theyinterpretand try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 








Tue January number of the Westminster Review ought to make the parlia- 
mentary recess less tedious to all who, being interested in the ‘great ques- 
tions of the day,” miss the excitement of the debates—for we do not recollect 
ever having seen a number of a Review so full of information and discussion 
bearing on current topics. Of the seven set articles, which, together with 
the usual classified survey of Contemporary Literature at the end, compose 
the entire number, five at least are articles directly bearing on questions of 
the day; and of these, no fewer than four are devoted to subjects of foreign 
polities. Here, then, is ample matter for those wliom the ligliter and less 
profound discussions in the newspapers do not’ satisfy—ample nratter, too, 
to be worked up into newspaper articles for a good whileto come. The 
information supplied by the Review will bear this, for it is fresh, substantial, 
and closely-packed; while the views put forward’ by the writers, along with 
the information, are put forward decisively, and in a. manner to command 
attention even where they provoke controversy. 

The opening article is one on “The Anglo-Freneh Alliance,” written in a 
light, vivid style, but with much strength and sense. The author sketches 
the history of the mutual feelings and relations of France and England from 
the time of Jurrus Casar onwards to our present alliance, which he then 
considers more particularly in various lights. There is nothing of the usual 
syeophaney to Lovis-Naroteon; on the contrary, some sharp words: are 
Said to him and of him: at the same time full justice is done to his conduct 
during the present European crisis, and there is nothing of mere tirade 
against him. The writer concludes by pointing out increased commercial 
intercourse—and, as a means to this, the abolition of the duties on French 
wines, &c., on our part, and of the passport system on the part of the 
French—as the true way of cementing the alliance, and making it per- 
manent. The following is an important passage : 

fhe two peoples are tending together towards a grand future, on which the rising 
national hope is shining gloriously ; but between the travelling hosts there is a gulf— 
of which some people now think “ the less said the better.” In us, however; survey- 
i and exhibiting the conditions and tendencies of the age, it would_be an act of 
unfaithfulmess to ignore that chasm, and to pretend that it is just the same thing 
whether the two parties pay mutual courtesies across it or travel side:by side. The 
gulf of the salt deep has been conquered. Onur electric wires run under it, and our 
nevies ride above it. But the gulf which separates. the sympathies and.action of a 
free and enslaved nation has neither bottom nor surface, and is absolutely impassable. 
If the French people were to be regarded as really and hopelessly subjected to the 


despotism of an absolute ruler, there would be no possibility of an alliance with us | 


like that of which we have been treating. But they and we know that they are not 
permanently subjected to a despotism. The great and fearful question is whether 


their emperor knows this too, and frames his intentions accordingly. If he believes 


that he is doing well to subject the French nation to an iron control for a time, on 
unt of former political failures, and (aware how skilful and noble those people 

are in defying and punishing tyranny) purposes to convert their bondage into freedom 
by gradual emancipation, we can only say that the presumption that he is able to 
achieve this mighty yet delicate transformation implies a consciousness of possessing 
| amount of wisdom, as well as of power, which no precedent justifies us in ascribing 
to him, and that until the dangerous experiment shall have been actually conducted 
to a successful issue, the Anglo-French alliance has after all but a precarious tenure. 
We will do all in our power to preserve it, in hope,of better days for our neighbours; 
but it would be rank unfaithfulness to them, and treason to the great cause which 
unites us, to pretend that any alliance between a free and a fettered nation can be 
secure. Certain as Englishmen feel that a contest cannot be far off between the views 
of the ruler of France and the will of its peeople—they ask, ‘“‘ With which party is 
our alliance when it ceases to be practicable with both?” There is no doubt about 


the answer. Our alliance is with the. people :—with their emperor as long as he and 


the people are of one accord—after that, with the people. 


The second article, which is the only strictly literary article in the 


number, is a pleasant one on a capital subject—“ Ballads of the People”— | 


with numerous specimens interspersed. This is followed by an extremely 
valuable paper on “ Prussia and the Prussian Policy,” the information in 
which, relative to the social and political state of Prussia, is of a kind not to 


: ; Rt 2 . 
be procured in ordinary compilations, and worthy of being well weighed. 


Here is an interesting passage :— 


Owing to a different application of the same term, English readers are easily misled 
by the newspaper reports from Berlin. With us, “cabinet” means the ministry ; in 


Prussia, it means the private secretaries of the king and their staff. These gentlemen, 
the most notorious of them General von Gerlach (brother to the judge Gerlach), and 
Mr. Niebuhr, son—we are sorry to record it—of the historian, are entirely in the 
Russian interest, and in constant communication with Baron Budberg, the Russian 
ambassador. They constitute a second government. The whole of the royal house- 
hold and the visitors usually received at court, except Alexander von Humboldt, who 
Keeps aloof from polities, are of the same disposition. 'The’most prominent partisan 
of Rassia, by his social position, isa man who betrayed last year the secret plan for 
the mobilisation of the Prussian army to the Czar; and would have been hanged, but 
that he happened to be the brother of the king—viz., Prince Charles. 

Che writer thus appreciates the Kina of Prussta’s position with reference 
to the treaty of the two Western Powers with Austria, agreed to on the 2nd 
of December :— 

Being ignorant of the text of that treaty, to which, moreover, secret articles are 
said to be annexed, we can define the position of Prussia only hypothetically. At all 
events, she has lost the position and prestige of a great Power, and is allowed only to 
give in her adherence to decisive acts like Bavaria and Lichtenstein. If she joins, her 
action will entirely depend upon the will of Austria—just. the thing the king dreads 
most, next to revolution—and her voice will be excluded from a future settlement. If 
she refuses, she will before long, by the force of events, be thrown into tlie arms of 











ee 


Russia. Well may Frederic William hesitate to take his-choice. Ifhe sends his arm 
against the Czar, the officers will court defeat, precisely, as-the Piedmontesian offi : 
did at Novara. If he attacks the French, one single proclamation of the Wester 
Powers, backed by actual proofs of good faith—better faith than the struggli 
nationalities have experienced from the hands of England and France—would sion m4 
thirty tyrants of Germany to the winds. 


The next article forms in itself a feature of interest in the present Weste 
minster, inasmuch as it is a contribution from the pen of Mr. Carmrix—from 
whom the public has had so little since he embarked on that “ Life of Frede- 
rick the Great,” for which we are all longing. The present article, entitled 
“The Prinzenraub; a Glimpse of Saxon History,” is evidently a little bit of 
the material collected for ‘‘ Frederick” thrown off in an independent form, as 
possessing episodic interest, and not available, except by way of mere allu- 
sion, in the great work. It is, in fact, a kind of genealogy of the Saxon 
line of princes, beginning with the Elector Frepericx der Streitbare (that is, 
the “Prompt to Fight”), in 1423, and ending with our Queen’s Consort, 
Prince Atsert. ‘The incident from which the article derives it name is the 
stealing or kidnapping of the two young princes, Ernst and Arsert—the 
sons of the Saxon Elector Freprricx the Pacrerc, who was the son of der 
Streithare—by a certain lawless Kunz von Kavruneen, in the year 1455, 
This incident is most graphically related ; after which Mr. Cartyze traces 
the lines of German princes that have sprung from the two princes so kid- 
napped, touching here and there a fact or a name of special historic interest, 
and making it start out most vividly to the fancy. At last, pursuing one of 
the ramifications, he reaches the Saxe-Coburg line, and Prince Arzerr. The 
whole article will, of course, be eagerly read; but, till it is in our readers’ 
hands, they may be glad to have the following as a foretaste—the more so, as 
it shows with what kind of eye Mr. Cartyxe regards the highest personages 
in the realm: 

Another individual of the Ernestine Line, surely notable to Englishmen, and much 
to be distinguished amid that imbroglio of little Dukes, is the “ Prinz ALBRECHT 
Franz August Karl Emanuel von Sachsen-Coburg- Gotha,” whom we call, in briefer 
English, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, actual Prince Consort of these happy realms. 
He also is a late, very late, grandson of that little stolen Ernst, concerning whom 
both English history and English prophecy might say something—but not conye- 
niently in this place. By the generality of thinking Englishmen he is regarded as a 
man of solid sense and worth, seemingly of superior talent, placed in circumstances 





beyond measure singular—very complicated cireumstances—and which do. not pro- 
mise to grow less so, but the contrary; for the horologe of Timegoes inexorably on, 
and the Sick Ages ripen (with terrible rapidity at present) towards who will tell 
j us what? The human wisdom of this Prince, whatever share of it he has, may one 
day be unspeakably important to mankind!—But enough, enough. We will here 
| subjoin his pedigree at least, which is a very innocent document, riddled from the 
big historical cinderheaps, and may be comfortable to some persons. 
| Here follows a short genealogical table, connecting Prince ALBERT with 
| personages named in the earlier part of the article. 








So that the young gentleman who will one day (it is hoped, but not till after many 
| years) be King of England, is visibly, as we count, thirteenth in direct descent from 
that little boy Ernst, whom Kunz von Kaufungen stole. Ernst’s generation and 
twelve others have blossomed out and grown big, and have faded and been blown 
|away; and in these 400 years, since Kunz did his feat, we have arrived so far. And 
that is the last *‘ pearl, or odd button,” we will string on that transaction. 

The article entitled “Poland: her History and Prospects,” is in part a 
summary of Polish history, with disquisitions on points connected therewith, 
and, in part. a discussion of the question of the Restoration of Poland, now, 
as the writer says, ‘‘in the foreground of European politics.” It is followed 
by an article on ‘Cambridge University Reform ;” and it again by an 

4rticle on “ Austria in the Principalities,” in which the poliey which would 

| permit Austria, for mere strategic considerations, to hold these important 
provinces, is strenuously argued against. The rémainder of the number, as 
we have said, consists of notices of recent books, classified, according to the 
admirable plan adopted by the Editor, under the distinct heads of Theology 
|} and Philosophy, Politics and Education, Science, Classics and Philology, History, 
| Biography and Travels, Betles Lettres, and Art. 

For some weeks there has been going about a story of the discovery in 
Paris of an inedited manuscript novel, by Sir Warrer Scorr, which the for- 
| tunate proprietor was busy translating into French for immediate publication. 
| The story comes to us in a complete shape in an article by M. Pawarete. 
Cuastes—the chief Parisian authority on subjects of English literature— 
published in the Journal des Débats of Wednesday last. It seems that in a 
| previous article in the same paper, on the 15th of this month, M. PHILARBTE- 
,Custes commented on the alleged discovery, and called on M. pe Sart- 
| Mavaice Canayy, the proprietor of the manuscript, to publish the exact text 

of a letter purporting to be written by Sir Water Scort, and constituting 
the sole external proof of the authenticity of the manuscript. M. Canaxy 
had at that time published only a translation of the letter, which M. Cmastes 
‘had not found satisfactory. The result has been that M. Camany has ad- 
| dressed a long letter to M. Cuasiss, containing a copy of the original letter, 
and detailing other circumstances relating to the manuscript. From this 
letter, and the remarks upon it made by M. Castes, we are able to piece the 
story together as follows :— 

In the year 1826 Sir Wanrer Scorr was in Paris, collecting materials for 
his History of Napoleon. Tle was then in the midst of the pecuniary embar- 
rassments resulting from the sudden crash of his fortunes. His daughter, 
Axye Scort, was with him. To her there came one day a certain friend of 
the family, named Mr. Wirnram Spencer, apparently a Scotchman, witli 
most harassing story of a monomaniac, or, in Seottish phrase, “daft man, 
whom he had fallen in with in Paris, whose craze consisted ima passion for 
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obtaining possession of some manuscript or manuscripts of Scorr. This poor 
wretch was a German—‘“a race liable,” says M.Cuastes, “ to such wsthetic 
nostalgias ;” he would neither eat nor drink, and was fast fading into a 
skeleton. No time was to be lost. ‘‘ Women,” says M. Cuasues, “ are 
always affected. by passions which bring their subjects to death’s door.” It 


so chanced that Miss Anne Scorr was in possession of a manuscript of her 


father’s, upon which she had laid her hands some time before, and which she 
kept among her private treasures. It was a novel entitled Moredun. To 


save the “daft” German's life, she resolved to give him the manuscript, if 


she could get her father’s consent. This was rather difficult, Sir Waurer 
beiag.then, says M. Caasuss, “bound by agreements which prohibited him 
from disposing of any manuscript to any person whatever.” Moreover, 
shrewd and cautious Scotchman as he was, he half suspected the story of 
the “daft” German, and saw the possibility of getting into a law-suit by 





shall be glad to see the novel, and to pronounce on the evidence when it is 
complete. 
| Our contemporary, the Atheneum, has called attention to the fact that the 
| colony of the Cape of Good Hope has just passed through both of its legis- 
lative houses a bill, which, if sanctioned by the Home Government, would 
deprive British authors of all-copyright in that colony, and render piracy in 
literary works the rule there as it isin America. Our contemporary antici- 
pates that the bill will be innocuous, inasmuch as it cannot possibly receive 
the royal assent; but justly regrets that the first. session of the colony's 
legislature under the new constitution should have been disgraced by the 
| introduction of such a bill. 
| Messrs. Lonaman announce as all but ready A Month in the Camp before 
| Sebastopol, by a Non-combatant. Rumour assigns the book to Mr. Layarp 


‘or Mr. Kincuaxe, the author of Hothen; but, we have. reason to believe 





his benevolence, if he gave away the manuseript. So he managed the thing | that neither is the author, and that the “non-combatant” is a gentle- 
by simply allowing his daughter, as a father whom she consulted in the ‘man not so well known to fame—Mr. Busuey, of the English bar. Mr- 
matter, to dispose of what was her own property—he being nowise con-| Krxcnaxe is at present ill in the west of England, suffering from the 
cerned as the proprietor of the MS. ; and also by writing to Mr. Wittram effects of fever in the Crimea. A volume of Sonnets on the War, by 
Spencer the following letter, cautiously signed only with his initials, and | ArexanpeR Sita and Mr. Sypnry Yeypys, whom a common residence 





addressed to Mr. Srencer also by /is initials :— 
Paris, November 4, 1826. 

My dear W—S , | am constrained to make of this note a letter of initials, for I 
am not quite satisfied with myself in agreeing to write it, and there is no saying into 
whose hands it may fall. 

The story which Anne has told me about your daft friend, the foreigner mono- 
maniac, is as clearly the case of a man who requires to be cognosced as I ever met 
with ; but as it appears to me that she has taken it up most ridiculously to heart, we 
have brought our discussion of it to a conclusion by my consenting to her doing what 
you could not be told of until she had received the permission of papa. 








She has possessed herself for a long time past of a tale which I had at one time the 
intention of making the first of a series of such things, drawn from the history of 
Scotland, a notion which I afterwards gave uy For Anne, however, that story has 


ss 

ever possessed a great charm; and I allowed her to keep it, because I was under the 
impression that a mere story, which offers no particular merits but those of events and 
a plot, would not appear advantageously amongst works which had the higher object of 
painting character. That would be to take a step backwards, which would never do. 
Besides, as far as I can recollect, there are a great many anachonisms and freedoms 
used with persons and places which are not in keeping with the character of historian, 
to which I now aspire. 

I consider, then, that in authorising my daughter to give you that work as a panacea 
for the imaginary ills of a foreign monomaniac, I only permit a change of proprietor- 
ship. At the same time, in allowing Anne to make a present to you of what is but a 
tritle after all, I must make a most serious stipulation regarding it; for I tell you 
candidly that I believe W—S— himself to be the real malade imaginaire. That 
stipulation is, that if at any time you take the fancy of publishing that tale, you will 
do so with the initials only, and that you will do all that you can in faisness-do. to 
countenance the idea that it is a bairn of your ain. 

I wish I could do something for you personally of some less doubtful character than 
of humouring the caprice of a daft man; but you know how I am placed at present. 
Believe, however, that you have no more sincere friend than W. 8. 


This letter, with the manuscript romance ef Moredun, we are to under- 
stand, remained in possession of the “ daft” German, or his substitute, till 


his death, when it was ac: ] 


a sale of his effects, by the father of its 
n did not know its value ; 





present proprietor. This gent and it was re- 
served for his son, who found it in a mahogany box, to identify it as a novel 
by the author of Waverley. (We must here state that we have not before us 
M. Canany’s original pamphlet, giving an account of the history of the MS. 
from the time when it was in the possession of the “ daft” German till it 
came into his own hands, and that we supply the gap from more vague in- 


, 
formation which has reached us.) M. Casany is now translating the novel, 
which is to appear in three volumes, divided, in all, into twenty-five chapters. 
It is not, he begs to inform the public and M. Cuasnes, such a mere trifle 
as might be inferred from the author's facility in parting with it, and from 
his manner of speaking of it in his letter. On the contrary, the first chapters 
of Moredun have been read in the original by several competent Englishmen, 
all of whom have pronounced it suthentic, and interesting in the highest 
degree, and infinitely more dramatic than any of the romances published 
by Scorr while alive. So says M. Canany in his letter to M. Castes, 
dated from 91, Boulevard Beaumarchais: and M. Cuasres hastens to say 
that he does not discredit the authenticity of the work, and is quite ready to 
read it, and to find it as excellent as M. Canayy declares it to be. 

Such is the strange story—which, certainly, in its present shape, and at 
this distance from the “ Boulevard Beaumarchais,” looks apocryphal enough. 
The “ W. S.” letter, so far as it can be judged of in print, and by those who 
know nothing of M. Canany, might very well be a concoction; and much 
more evidence than that will be required before scepticism will be convineed. 
The novel itself, published in English, will supply the internal evidence ; and 
the external evidence will be found in the ha .\dwriting of the letter and the 
MS., and in the consistency of the story with the facts of Sir Waxrsnr’s life 
about the year 1826, as told by Lockuarr. Two things occur to us: the 
one, that as in 1826 Sir Watrer had not yet acknowledged the paternity 
of the Waverley Novels, there is a kind of inconsistency between this fact 
aud the language of the alleged letter to W. S. in Paris; the other, that 
seeing that in 1826, Sir Wanrer was working like a Hercules to make 
money to retrieve his ruined fortunes, it is not the most credible thing in 
the world that he would give away a manuscript which, however dissatisfied 
he might have been with it, would have been worth to him two or three 
thousand pounds, for the purpose of saving a “daft” German’s life. But we 


in Edinburgh has made partners on this occasivn, is to be published in a 
day or two by Mr. Bogus, and will probably contain real poetry on the 
events of the Crimea. The first number of the Artist, a new weekly journal, 
price sixpence, to be devoted to the Fine Arts, is to appear next Saturday ; 
and last Saturday saw the appearance of the first number of a, new three- 
penny newspaper, the Scottish Tribune, published in Edinburgh, and showing, 
both in its external getting up and in the ability and vigour with which it is 
written and edited, what a threepenny paper might be. 





The only magazines for the new year which we have yet received are our 
old friends Fraser, and the Dublin University, and the first number of the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, to be published quarterly. The latter 
professes the intention of exhibiting a view of the progressive discoveries 
and improvements in science and art—scarcely novel features— but the 
names of Axpersoy, Jarprvg, and Barrour on the cover as editors will 
arrest attention. % 

The Dublin University Magazine seems to have lost one good feature—the 
poetic. There is certainly some poetry, but part is anonymous—which is 
the greatest fault that poetry can present—and the remainder has only an 
unknown name to recommend it. “Snow-Flakes” are elegant, graceful 
and poetic sketches in prose, and the article ou “ Educational Experiments 
in [reland” is valuable. 

Fraser commences with a good article on the state and prospects of Spain. 
There is a second ‘* Batch of Danish Ballads,” and a very pleasant paper on @ 
not very original subject—Paris!—by the very pleasant author of Zhe Upper 
Ten Thousand. Nearly all the remainder of the number is about the war— 
in the shape of direct disquisition, or stirring stories. 





We are requested to call the attention of our readers to the first of Mr. 
Owen’s meetings, to be held on New Year's evening, in St. Martin’s 
Hall. The advertisement promises nothing less than the commencement of 
the Millessium this year (1855.) This meeting is a necessary preliminary 
step to the full disclosure of the means for its attainment, which disclosure 
is to be made at a second meeting to be held on the 14th May next. Large 
paintings, explanatory of Mr. Owen’s views, will be exhibited and explained 
by himself; Mr. Pemberton, author of the “ Happy Colony,” &c. ; and by 
Mr. Arxuys, Civil Engineer from Oxford. 





We see with regret that M. Kossurm, who does not seem yet to have 
acquired the complete “ tact” of our customs, has engaged to write weekly 
political articles for one of our sporting newspapers. Kossura was a great 
journalist in his own country, and there is no reason why, in the honest 
independence of his exile, he should not employ his genius here in advo- 
cating his views through the press regularly and professionally. But there 
is always a choice of methods ; and it would have been better had he resolved 
to publish a weekly pamphlet in his own name. We are a prejudiced people ; 
and if Louis Narorron himself were to be an exile again, and to edit Bell's 
Life, he would lose caste with many who now admire him. 





CHARLES RANDOM. 

| Charles Random; or, Lunatics at Large. By Thomas White. Longman and Co. 
| Tuts is essentially an odd book. Mr. White makes his hero start autobio- 
| graphically with the notion that all lovers are “ lunatics at lange”—Mr. 
Charles Random is a lover—consequently Mr. Charles Random acts (and, 
we must add, writes occasionally too) like a “ lunatic at large.” He is the 
younger son of a baronet, tries the army, sells out from want of interest, 
and enters the Church as a curate with a stipend of fifty pounds a year: In 
the course of his clerical labours among the — parishioners he meets 
with a charming and charitable young lady, a local teacher-of music, much 
calumniated in the neighbourhood—falls in love with her, and offers her 
marriage on the spot, without waiting to see her a second time. ‘The offer 
is not positively aceepted, because the young lady is honourable and disin- 
terested, as well as charming. But Mr. Random has other matrimonial 
chances to console him. Hq makes the acquaintance of a great-lord.in. the. 
neighbourhood,. and inspires the nobleman’s. sister; and the nobleman’s 
daughter, respectively, with secret longings to be married tehim. Soom 
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after, he and the charming si 
gentleman falls dangerously i 
covery, one of Mr. Random 
for abusing the el —a duel is 
crosses the water to have a comfortable shot at his man—said man 
to be in the steamer—said steamer 


: the lady retreats to London. 


wave. 
flirtations, longs to marry her more than ever. 


quarrel fol 


The angry lady of his love happens (!!) to 
the parapet—a reconciliation follows—and 


are calumniated for their flirtation : the 
On his re- 
s first acts is to knock down a disgraceful officer} . " nd i ” rushing 
to follow—our ghting parson with open eyes into certain misery ; but you have my promise, and that must bind 
appens 

happens to be wrecked. Mr. Random 
is saved, and sees his opponent apparently swept away to destruction by a 
He next goes to London, meets with the irresistible singer, renews 
But she has heard reports 
about his gre 4 with the great lord’s daughter, and is jealous. A | think, I played my part to admiration, exhibiting every appearance of 

ows, and the next day Mr. Random goes to Waterloo Bridge, to | pleasure. 
establish his lunacy beyond all possibility of doubt, by committing suicide. | exh 
just in time to pull him off strikingly handsome, and her curled lip was quite enchanting. 
r. Random, ha py and hopeful enough to fancy that such /racas as these would be quite delightful after mar- 


(Saturpay, 
“You were too prudent, you see, to wait. I think I had kno i 
when you first offered me marriage.” wn you six hours 


“Twas a great fool, and I am not much wiser at the present time, in 


me. 
“Oh! you have never promised in writing, nor before witnesses 
. ’ 80 

quite free to desert me.” 0 that you are 
“Madam, my promise is sacred, however unwisely, or unfortunately, ; 

given: it rests with you.” 7 % hes ben 
The reader must not take my words as a correct index of my feelings; though, I 


I was quite charmed with the piquancy of her ill-temper. To my ey a 


exhibited herself in a new, but equally charming light; even her frown appeared 
I was even mad 


at last, goes down to his father’s country seat to pay a little filial visit. riage, when I should no longer fear her loss ; that it would be pleasant to suffer ill- 
Here he meets with a woman whom he had seduced in his wild arfd wicked | ‘Te*tment at the hands of this sweet girl, until my suffering should make her ashamed 
youth, before he went to the wars. Shocked at the state of degradation in of har eruslty, and she would senew her love with increnced domenstrations of tenia 


which he finds her, he determines to rescue her from a drunken husband to 
whom she has been sacrificed. He is discovered in the performance of this 
merit in by the charm- 
ing singer ; and has nothing else left for it but to renew flirtation—this time 
with the great lord’s sister—a woman of mature years, but possessed of a for- 
tune, and interest enough to get him a bishopric. So the first volume—posi- 


meritorious act of atonement; is misjudged and rejected 


tively the first only—ends! 


We have no room to follow in any detail the series of daring absurdities 


which fill the second and third volumes of this novel, and which it would be 
an abuse of terms to call a “plot.” How Mr. Random comes to found an 


institution for protecting and reclaiming ‘ unfortunate women”—how he | take the proper pains. 


ness. I had not then learnt that while the quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love, 
the quarrels of matrimony are the cradle of disgust. 

Kate, however, was now plainly alarmed, and her tone was altered to the most 
dulcet softness, when she answered, 

“JT should accept you, if I thought I could make you happy.” 

I was not generous enough to forgive her yet, and replied with frigid politeness, 
“Favour me with your determination to-morrow. I shall not trespass further upon 
your hospitality to-night,” taking up my hat as if about to depart. 

“Don’t go, Charley.” 

There was no resisting this appeal. 

The man who could write this scene could write a good novel if he would 
If Mr. White will only discipline his mind in the 


jilts the lord’s sister and marries the lord’s daughter—how she gets divorced | first place, and his pen in the second—if he will think more of writing for 
from him, how he gets tried for murder, and how he finally succeeds to his | truth’s sake, and less of writing for effect’s sake—if, in one word, he will 
father’s estate and marries his first love, the charming singer—our readers | ork conscientiously at his second book, instead of playing carelessly over 
must find out for themselyes. We have said quite enough already to show| it, as he has played over the first—he may rest assured of being able to 


that the incidents in this very eccentric book are brought, or rather flung, 
together in flat defiance of rules and probabilities. In the same way, the 


produce a novel which will deserve and receive our hearty welcome. As it 
is, what little he has done is principally valuable, because it shows how much 


characters run wild through the story. Anything like dramatic develop- | he may do. 


ment or the discipline of Art is unknown to them. They burst upon us on 
a sudden, dash through a scene or two, and, before we have time to know 





CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. 


what they are really like, disappear again, without giving us the remotest | Miscellanies: Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. By Samuel Warren. 


notion whether we are to bid them good-bye for ever, or whether we are 
likely to meet with them again in the next chapter. 

It may be asked of us, why give a separate notice to such a book as this ? 
We answer, because it is easy to discern, amid the wildness and wantonness, 


the flash and dazzle of Charles Random, some steady, though scattered | savagery also sought to return the compliment. 


gleams of sense, talent, and rare observation of nature. With all its faults, 
with all its sins against Taste and against Art, this book is not a conventional 
book (which is one great recommendation in our eyes) ; and, moreover, it 


gives promise for the future of far better things (another decided recom- 


mendation with us), if Mr. White will only do himself justice. 


Blackwood. 
Ix one of Captain Cook’s Voyages there is an account of some transactions 
of a commercial character with the natives of some island in the Pacific. 
As is usual in such cases, civilisation endeavoured to cheat savagery ; and 
All manner of articles 
which the savage esteemed of no value, the civilised white would give beads 
and buttons for ; beads and buttons being to the savage as pearls of incal- 
culable price. Now it chanced that one savage was anxious to procure a 
share of these valuables, but had nothing to offer in barter; after a little 


We will} reflection the savage took a stick, placed on the end of ‘it a bit of dirt, and 


subjoin one extract, showing as few of Mr. White’s faults and as many of| offered it at the boat’s side as the commodity he was prepared to do business 


his merits as possible. Very uncommon knowledge of female human nature, 
and very uncommon clearness and vigour of writing, distinguish this 


SCENE WITH A WOMAN IN A PASSION. 

‘Let me come to-morrow, Kate,” said I, sitting down beside her on the sofa. 

“Remain where you are.” 

‘You do forgive me?” I asked, taking her hand. 

The reply was a box on the ears, given with such force, as to bring the tears into 
my eyes. 

I sat silent under this gentle rebuke, and after some time she spoke, in sharp, short 
sentences, accompanied by vicious kicks aimed at her poor dog, who bore them like a 
spaniel, licking his mouth whenever he caught it there, and gently wagging his tail 
when some other member suffered. 

“Now, I suppose I'm to confess—to acknowledge my weakness and stupidity—I 
must promise—I must beg—and you meanwhile will laugh at my imbecility.” 

“Dearest Kate, don’t talk in this manner. I only wish you to explain i 

“No, of course not; you only wish me to explain, to account for my actions and 
feelings, and finally promise to make everything give way to you. But then you 
have a perfect right to make these demands. I am your slave, and must have no will 
of my own.” 


“Upon my word, Kate, I can’t talk to you while you are in this strange temper.” 





“To be sure not; a man who attempts suicide, because a poor girl does not wish | 


to be dragged into an insane marriage, has just cause to complain of the bad humour 
of other people; that is perfectly fair, and quite like the men.” 

I could not reply, so I picked up the dog, who had been turned completely over by 
the last coup de pied, and amused myself with fondling him. I could see that she did 
not know how to support the silence that ensued, and waited anxiously till some re- 
soa < mine should give her another opportunity of having a shot atme; but I 

ept silence. 

“Put that dirty beast down,” said she at length. “Down!” 
move, she seized it by the back of its neck and threw it into the passage, determined 
that nothing should supply the place of her conversation. 

“Have you nothing to say, sir,” came out at last. 

“Tam afraid of you, Kate,” said I, gently taking her hand, which, after a slight 
effort to release, she allowed to remain in mine. ‘I never saw you like this before ; I 
thought you the most amiable of your sex.” 

“Then, now, you see I am not.” 

“Well, we're none of us perfect angels, and without some slight leaven of malice, 
you would be much too good for this sinful world.” 

“Very fine indeed, and quite original. Go on.” 

* T will, if you'll promise not to box my ears.” She bit her lip, but made no reply, 
and 1 proceeded—“ I am hopelessly in love with you, Kate ; will you, can you, so far 
overcome your frepugnance as to marry me ?” 

“Pye no choice; I must eithgr do that, or have your death laid at my door. It 
would be so shocking for a clergyman, a teacher of mankind, one of the lights of the 
world, to drown himself, because a poor, low-bred girl would not marry him.” 


“There is no fear of my renewing the attempt, Kate; if you really object to our | 


union, say so. I do not wish to sacrifice you to my unfortunate passion.” 

“What generous creatures men are! 1 am so foolish as to compromise my repu- 
tation by permitting you to remain in my house, and now you wish to retract your 
offer of marriage.” 


“ Confound it, Kate, this is past endurance. Had I known your temper earlier, the 
offer would never have been made.” 





But as it did not! 


in. The force of barter could not go so far as that: the whites shook 
their heads at the astonished savage, who retired, marvelling much, in his 
hazy intelligence, why the bartering strangers cheerfully accepted his neigh- 
bour’s rubbish, and declined his dirt. This little episode has been recalled 
to our memory by a perusal of these volumes. It is only on the principle 
that led to our Pacific friend’s offer of exchange, that we can account for 
Mr. Warren doing himself the injustice to offer these volumes to the public. 
The last few years have been characterised by a very extensive collection of 
miscellanies, and their republication in various forms ; and as the works so 
collected have for the most part been worth republication, they have been 
lauded by critics, and bought by the public. Mr. Warren could not remain 
quiet and see all this going on, without a desire to have his share ; and, ac- 
cordingly, after a little musing, he has darted to the back numbers of Black- 
wood, flung together a few old articles into two volumes, and offers them to 
the world. We may be as foolish as Cook’s men appeared to the savages, 
but our folly does not go quite this length ; and as critics, we must tell Mr. 
Warren that we do not barter our praise; and as prudent men, that we do 
not barter our money in exchange for a commodity like this. We believe 
| we speak the truth when we say that the bulk of these articles would never 
have appeared at first, had they proceeded from a less-known pen ; and we 
are certain that weare correct in affirming that they have no claim beyond 
the evanescent notoriety that attaches to the bulk of periodical literature. 
This is spoken as relates to the critical portion of these volumes ; half of the 
articles are juridical, and may have some purely legal value undiscoverable 
by us, in which case they should have been buried in rough calf by a law- 
publisher. As regards the imaginative, there is no such thing to be found, 
except on the title-page. 

The sin of these volumes is that they are utterly commonplace. Com- 
monplace in thought and in language: and in this fact lies the great secret 
of the popularity of writers like Alison and Warren. They flatter the 
grand commonplace middle-and-upper-class society, that has money 1m its 
_ pockets, and is eminently respectable; and they never offend it. When 

M. Jourdain is told that he has been speaking prose all his life, a kind of 
| exultation breaks from him at the wondrous discovery ; and in like manner, 
where a commonplace thought is dressed in pompous words and a as 
genius, the commonplace man, when he reads it and finds that he has been 
' thinking such thoughts for years and never before knew they were genims, 
| feels naturally delighted and swells the merry to his utmost, feeling that 
| exactly in proportion as the writer is celebrated he is advanced also in his 
}own esteem. For a quick and broad success in literature there is no gift 
| like mediocrity. Fond mothers pray that dear Alphonso may be a gentus ; 
but if the fond mother mean that he may be prosperous and famous —— 
his contemporaries, and courted among the unmistakably respectable (an 
this is really a woman’s only idea of literary fume), she should pray that 
he may be radically and prolifically mediocre. Such has been the good 
fortune of Tupper, and—his Proverbial Platitudes are at one-knows-not- 
what edition—such also the lucky fate of the Recorder of Hull, and—hence 
these volumes. 
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W. H. Channing is reported to have said of his uncle, the celebrated 
Doctor Channing, that he was a Pot-I lato—not the original attic marble, 
but a copy in pot. One may forgive the nepotial irreverence for the sake 
of the wit; and, plagiarising W. H. Channing, we may say that Samuel 
Warren is a Pot- lison. The two Hercules Pillars of Blackwood are won- 
derfully alike ; but Alison is on a larger and grander scale than Warren, 
and is fully entitled to precedence as the original of their peculiar order of 
excellence. Each has the same wordy style. Each alike mistakes bom- 
bast for eloquence. Each has the same steadfast faith in the miraculous 
er of a! to metamorphose a dull sentence into a galaxy of wit. Each is 
a little suspicious of anything with real stalwart life in it; and each, to 
borrow Disraeli’s admirable sarcasm, constantly writes to show that Provi- 
dence is ever on the side of the Tories. Carlyle is stated to have said of 
Macaulay, that his idea of God is as of a kind of higher Whig government ; 
and in like manner, one might much more justly say of W arren, that his idea 
of God was a sublime Pitt ; and of the Day of Judgment, a judgment scene 
in the High Court of Chancery, with everybody in full wigs and robes, plus 
win The very lowest phase of human enthusiasm is when admiration is 
excited by clothes—and in this stage Warren is hopelessly fixed. The 
of the Monmouth Assize is ‘“‘a solemn scene ;’—and why ? Simply 
because three judges sit in de scarlet ~ — be scene ata 
ndemned sermon is “striking,” because the Rev. Dr. Cotton is pic- 
ieoeeqealy venerable” * in full canonicals.” At the trial of Lord Cardigan the 
“scene” is “imposing” because the Lords wear “ their full robes, and the 
Knights the collars of their respective orders.” And when the ladies fill 
the Peeresses’ Gallery the ‘‘scene” becomes one “ of great solemnity and 
magnificence.” Most impetuous youths of eighteen have this clothes-wor- 
ship, but it usually leaves them by twenty-one. But to the soul of Warren 
the moment never appears to have come when the eye sees through all outer 
adornment, sheer to the essence of things, and men appear not what they 
are dressed in, but what they really are. 

Literature may be roughly divided into two great divisions—that which 
merely attempts to amuse, and that which attempts to teach. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Warren intends these volumes to come under the 
latter head, and in that case this clothes-worship is a fatal sin. Con- 
sider fora moment how many aspects has blindness for the substance of 
things. What is conventional morality—the morality that satisfies society, 
and which is pure in daylight, and sins only in the dark—but the mere out- 
ward clothes of morality ? the show, not the reality. And yet beyond this 
conventional morality, Mr. Warren appears to have no idea. We see this 
in the manner he handles the celebrated case of the barrister Phillips, in 
his defence of Courvoisier (to which we shall allude more fully ere leaving 
the subject); in that case a precedent was established, emperilling human 
morality and the foundations of civilised society at their very bases; and 
Mr. Warren is blind to this, and when he has shown that Phillips was pro- 
fessionally correct, and his conduct was approved by Baron Parke, he thinks 
himself justified in acquitting Phillips of all blame, and charging the Examiner 
with a breach of the ninth commandment. We see it in his cure for duelling, 
viz., ee the conqueror, never seeing that we have duels, or should have 
them if t shew did notalready punish the dueller, simply because there is in- 
adequate moral law in England, and because there is no justice for a man who 
has his wife corru 
wronged, unless he can prove a monetary loss, and has a fair amount of | 
money to spare. And beyond a conventional religion there is no trace here 
of Mr. Warren having even a glimpse. We donot say that J. W. Smith, Sir 
W. Follett, the Duke of Marlborough, &c., were not religious, but we do 
say that Mr. Warren’s evidence to that effect is inconclusive, and that it 
a ng nothing beyond that they attended church, or had an admiration for 

aley, or took the sacrament before a battle, or when dying. But the con- 
ventionality of Mr. Warren is most apparent in his Essay on the Plurality of 
Worlds. more lame or incompetent handling of this question in its re- 
ligious aspects it is impossible to conceive. Mere twaddle and empty re- 
assertion of orthodox doctrines he regards as irrefutable logic; and when a 
real strong argument appears, he seems to conceive he has sufficiently dis- 
— Ee by calling in the wrath of outraged conventionality against the 

onest thinker. 


Sy 


ae his sister seduced, his mother insulted, or his honour 





The assertion by Thomas Paine, that the plurality of worlds to his 
mind demolishes Christianity, Warren simply dismisses, by calling it | 
“impious drivel.” Now, Paine’s writing is anything but drivel, and | 
no one should dare to call a sincere doubt impiety, especially when its | 
logical value is not quite nothing. Again, he calls the Vestiges “a wild | 
work of an infidel tendency.” Now, it would be as absurd to call some of | 
Mr. Warren’s most stilted fustian ‘ eloquence,” as it is to call the Vestiges 
“wild.” If ever there was a calm, clear, subdued book, the Vestiges is it ; 
and as to its infidelity, may we ask Mr. Warren, infidelity to what? To this 
doxy or that doxy, perhaps, but not to the honest conviction of the author, 
and to the God who gave him that conviction. Perhaps this form of infidelity 
never struck Mr. Warren. We don’t profess to endorse the Vestiges, but 
may be excused suggesting, that it may not be an infidel work to marshal 
facts in support of a theory which, if true, would simply show that God, 
being really omnipotent and omniscient, did actually make the world on a 
system so grandly comprehensive, that it will last for ever without repairs, 
instead of having made it on a principle that requires his constant attention 
and perpetual alteration and interference. We might quarrel with Mr. 
Warren’s intolerance and discourtesy in these matters—let that pass; but 
we must say that so utter an absence of an eye to see and a brain to grasp 
the fundamental essence of subjects like these, degrades these volumes into 
a very low rank. 

The first of these volumes contains a Tale, Papers on Follett, J. W. 
Smith, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Pitcairn’s Island, all sufficiently respectable 
to be worth aprinter’s while when the subjects were new, but containing no 
intrinsic merit to warrant their republication. A paper called ‘* Who ts the 
Murderer ?” we commend to Mr. Warren’s admirers, asking them to com- 
pare it with the account of the Mars’ murders by De Quincey. They will 


there see true genius and pot-genius in the same field, and be not a little 





startled with the difference, we fancy. The article on the Duke of Marl- 





borough is chiefly remarkable for its consummate toadying of Alison and 
its naif mistaking of platitudes for thought. “ ‘ How do the events of real 
life outstrip all that romance has or would venture to ? 
observes Mr. Alison.” Really does he? Well, here és an origi ate | if 
you like. Yet we think we have met with the same thought before, more 
tersely and better expressed. In reading this article one cannot help asking, 
if all this of Alison, what could we say of Gibbon, of Hume, of Hallam, of 
Macaulay ? One is also in difficulty to tell whether Alison or Marlborough 
be the greater. ‘‘ Illustrious,” ‘“ brilliant,” “ blazing,” “radiant,” “ re- 
splendent,” “dazzling,” and such adjectives, are showered with lavish 
impartiality alike on the words of one and the actions of the other. The 
entire paper is a wonderful instance of culinary utensils setting at defiance 
the adage,—the pot elaborately brightening the kettle. 

Before closing, in justice to our contemporary the Examiner, we feel 
bound to notice Mr. Warren’s dealing with the Phillips-Courvoisier case. 
Mr. Warren evidently fancies his conclusion final, but it is not so. Our 
readers will recollect that Phillips was employed to defend Courvoisier, and 
did so to a certain stage, firmly believing his innocence ; but in the middle 
of the trial Courvoisier confessed to his counsel that he really was the 
murderer. Mr. Phillips, however, continued the defence, did his best to 
get an acquittal, and went the length of saying that “ the omniscient God 
alone knew who had committed the murder.”. The Examiner, in common 
with all good men, not being lawyers, was outraged at this novel 
calculated to emperil the very foundations of social life; and pro 
against this new view of a counsel’s duty, and in so doing attacked 
Mr. Phillips. This was in 1840, and in 1849 the controversy was 
renewed. On this latter occasion Mr. Warren took up Mr. Phillips's case, 
and imagines that he vindicates Mr. Phillips pernonall » as well as proves 
the new precedent a right one. 

In conclusion we may say that, although these volumes are not worthy 
the author of the Diary and of Ten Thousand a Year, they are eminently 
worthy the author of the Lily and the Bee, and the Oration on the Queen's 
visit to Hull; and in closing them for ever, we cannot refrain from uttering 
this remark (quite as original as Alison’s, quoted above): when a man has 
nothing to say, how delightful were it if he held his peace. 





LIFE OF NICHOLAS IL. 

Life of Nicholas I. By F. Mayne. Longman and Co. 
Nicuotas of Russia is undoubtedly the man of the age, whether he be re- 
garded in the fee-faw-fum aspect, or in that of the great worker of the great 
problem of the century. So, of course, one hears a good deal about him, as 
indeed one does of any sort of celebrity, of any calibre, from the Im 
measure to the Barnum. Last year the booksellers’ shops abounded in 
Eastern romance, wherein every kind of entirely different opinion upon the 
Sultan, both as to moral or physique was promulgated. This year it is 
his Imperial antagonist’s turn, and the European bele noire is “ sat upon” 
by the literary jurors, and a diversity of verdicts is the result. 

The personal character and actual history of Nicholas of Russia have less 
place in Mr. Mayne’s book than, from its title and preface, we were pre 


to find them occupy. The big man, with big moustaches and big boots, the 


popular idea of Nicholas entertained by John Bull, would ee to bea very 
adequate idea, fully corroborated by facts, to judge by the following descrip- 
tion :—“* The Czar is now fifty-seven years of age; in person tall and com- 
manding, being about six feet two inches in height, stout, and well made, but 
rather inclined to corpulency. As yet, however, this is kept within due 
bounds by tight lacing, said to be very injurious to his personal health. 
His shoulders and chest are broad and full, his limbs clean and well-made, 
and his hands and feet small and finely formed.” Mr. Mayne does not 
appear to have any personal knowledge of his subject, which he treats rather 
loosely, and the volume may be said to be made up of a collection of ex- 
tracts from well-known works, principally from that of the Marquis de 
Custine. The conventional notion of the Czar, with which one begins to 
read anything about him, is totally undisturbed by the perusal of this book. 

“‘ Other writers beside De Custine speak of the Czar very much like the French 
marquis, describing him as not a man, but an autocrat,—not as a monarch, but as a 
despot, as living ever in public to eye and overawe his people and his servants, and 
ever under a mask to conceal the terrible vindictiveness with which the slightest fault 
discoverable towards himself, Russia, and his ideas of what is due to both, is ruthlessly 
punished. For even while his admirers tell of his determination to punish pecu- 
lation, and other faults of the same nature, yet in the true spirit of the tyrant he 
punishes to revenge himself on the offender, not to avenge the majesty of the law, or 
to hinder from future iniquities of the kind. The one overwhelming feature 
of the Czar’s character is ambition. To be a great Russian Emperor, and to make 
Russia the chief empire in the world, seems to have been his aim from the moment he 
mounted the throne, even if it was not the dream of his life from an earlier period. 
The partition of Poland with others, his amenities to Austria, the assistance he ren- 
dered that state during the civil war in Hungary, were all so many self- 
denials to smooth the way for the future conquest of the land on which he had set his 
heart—Turkey. For long years, as witnessed by the diplomatic correspondence 
lately published, has he determined on possessing himself of the keys of the East, 
which he thinks, and probably truly, added to his mighty northern possessions, would 
give him supreme dominion throughout the world. Very crafty, deep-laid, and 
sagacious have been his plans; but the British feeling of protecting the weak, and 
the far-geeing policy of the Emperor of the French, have unexpectedly come in his 
way. 

In similar platitudes the book abounds. When the author's composition is 
succeeded by extracts from somewhat more readable books, and towards the 
conclusion, by selections from the Times correspondence, it increases in 
interest. The following is a curious specimen of the mode of intellectual 
training to which Young Russia is subjected under the Czar’s paternal rule. 
It is an extract from the Catechism taught in all Russian schools :— 

Q. How is the authority of the Emperor to be considered in reference to the Spirit 
of Christianity ? 

A. As proceeding immediately from God. 

Q. What duties does religion teach us, the humble subjects of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia, to practice towards him? 
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_A. Worship, obedience, fidelity, the taxes,.service, love, and,prayer, the | THE FISH FANCIER’S: OWN BOOK. ™~ : 
whole being comprised in the words ip. and service. | Prose Halieutics ; or, Ancient and. Modern Fish Tattle. By the Rey 4 ioe 
Wherein does this worship consist, and how should it be manifested? | ham, M.D. - ©. Davia ; 


actions. 
“Q. What kind of obedience do we owe him ? 
A. “n entire, passive, and unbounded obedience in every point of view. 


: emo entertain: ‘ 

1Q. How are irreverence and infidelity to the Emperor to be considered in referenee | 0" 4 thoroughly unhackneyed subject, which it has been or sade s 

to God? to read for some time past. In these days of vehemently smart ah few dt! 
A. As the mest heinous sin, and the most frightful criminality. riting it a 





A BATCH OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Y “By the most unqualified reverence in words, gestures, demeanour, thoughts, and | On. 


John W. P. 
© portion of this delightful volume has already instructed aie ~ 
| large eircleof readers in the pages of ’raser’s Magazine; ang 


| published for the first time, and the result is one of the most sree: isnow 


is a rare merit in an author when he can amuge his readers w; 

- : i : without 

ing the idea of effort on his own part. Mr. Badham may fairly “eee 
distinction of being one of the “select few” in this respect. — 


at ; Py : He uses his 
Discoveries in'Chinese; or, the Symbolism of the Primitive Characters of the | ©XtTaordinary antiquarian and technical knowledge of his subj 


ect in all its 


Chinese System of Writing, asa Contribution to Philology and Ethnology, and | br#nches, easily, gracefully, and entertainingly, from the first page to the lag. 


a Practical Aid in the Acquisition of the Chinese Language. 
Pearl Andrews (Norton, 


By Stephen | 
ew York). As it ‘has been emphatically as- | i ; susiea didinite : ole my 
serted with more or less ‘reason that'the Age of Miracles is not passed, we | Me ancients caught fish—how the moderns sell it, especially in the Naples 


€ manages to interest us, on any ancient or modern topic w 


; : ’ : hich h 
to take up in connexion with fish, in the pleasantest possible © chooses 


manner. How 
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/, " ~ an a 
ébiection ‘to su np that Shiv. a wotk on the symiboliem of [22 ket—how to dress mullet—how to study sticklebacks—where theses. en 
emt Sevettinis ney vend gre ener y purchasers. The long title trails of bastard-mackerel once enjoyed a great reputation—what the ae 
is really more suggestive than any observations that might fall from a | Apician receipts were for stewing fish—what the Neapolitan fish-weighers we 80021 
hasty reviewer, who, for want of'time’to learn Chinese, knows nothing about make by their work—what Asturius Celér gave for a single m same ho 


the stibject. If more than this confession be required, it will be sufficient 
to inform the reatler thatthe volume is accompanied by a panegyric (appa- 
rently written by the publisher)-which shows clearly that the work leaves 


are some among the hundreds of quaint out-of-the-way fish topics about 
which Mr. Badham discourses as gaily and lightly as if his information 
had never cost him more than a passing moment or two of research, 


A 


nothing to be desired. Let us then ‘hope, for other reasons besides, that i ° lay great stress upon the manner in which this book is written, We 
nothing more will be written on the symbolism of Chinese characters. | because we believe that Mr. Badham has made his subject, in the first 

Mr. Norton, of New York, also supplies us with a little book which bears |##stance, interesting to everybody by the lively anecdotical manner jn In t] 
the-attractively antithetical'title of Glossology; a Treatise on the Nature of which he has treated it. People in general have but two interests in the where’ 
Language and on the Language of Nature. By’Charles’Kraitser, M.D. The | ™#tter of fish—the interest of catching them, and the interest of eati called . 
words Second Edition on the title-page testify to ‘its merits. The philo- | them. Mr..Badham first lures his readers into looking at the subject ing neithes 
logically curious—those who would:read anything or everything on the sub-_ new light, and then proceeds to inform them further, so easily and , r Seen 
ject—will welcome it ; but the curiously philological—who know rather too that they may learn everything from him, and be conseious of no other stucco, 
mvch already—will probably laugh at it. In the beginning the reader is told educational process at the end of the lesson than the very pleasant process and §' 
that “This is not a mere collection of trivial remarks or of the usual views °! being constantly amused. Eve 


on Human Speech, considered either as a vehicle of intercourse between | 
men, or as a key to unlock the literary treasures of a specific language with. 
It is analogous to a treatise on Navigation, or on Architecture, or on 
Materia Medica ; each one being taken with reference to the whole cycle of | 
the respective sciences of which it iseomposed. As each of these treatises | 


By way of substantiating our favourable opinion we must now offer the 
reader one or two specimens of our author's Fish Tattle. Here is a paragraph 
of gratifying ; 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO FISH-EATERS AT HOME. 
As no bottle of alec or garum has hitherto turned up in the excavations of Pompeii, 


is, as it were, a sort of nosegay or bouquet of flowers culled from the several | ¥°°#™™°* speak authoritatively, nor institute a comparison between these productions 


beds.of their scientific gardens, so is the present book intended to be a kind 
of braim, ears, and eyes-gay, gathered from the psychologic, anatomic, 
matic, lexiconic, ethnographic, &c., beds of the 


acoustic, graphic, 


of the Burgesses of antiquity with our own. Fish, however, we can compare, and the 
result goes to prove that any Cockney with two shillings and sixpence in his pocket, 
may regale over the stairs of Hungerford-market, at Blackwall or Richmond, on 
delicacies to which the senate and people of Rome were utter strangers. Indeed, it is no 


m 
garden of aotheetleny:” Now the rea ler knows all about it, anda great | inconsiderable set-off against the disadvantages of living so far from the sun, that the 


deal more! 
A .third American work has reached us—this time from Cincinnati. A 
** great country” naturally has great words, and so a mere British public 


| supplies of northern fish-markets are incontestably and greatly superior to those of 
any Italian or Sicilian pescheria: superior, Ist, because in those kinds which are 
common to our great ocean, and their “ great sea,” our own are better flavoured; be 


must not be astonished at a series of lectures on what we call Phrenology | ¢¥se, 2ndly, even the finer sorts, which belong exclusively to the Mediterranean, are 
being entitled Quibines of re acani Neurological System of Anthropology, | for the most part poor ; and 3rdly, and above all, because there is an almost totalwant 


as Tiseovered, Demonstrated, and Taught in 1841 and 1842. 


By Joseph R. 
Buchanan, M.D. Rashly did we sa 


“Phrenology” would express the 


subject, for it also inelaudes Cerebral Physiology, Pathognomy, and Sar- | 


in its waters of species which we consider, and advisedly, as our best. Were supe 
riority to be determined by mere beauty and variety of colouring, the market of 
Billingsgate could not enter into competition for a moment with the smallest fishing- 
| town in the south, where the fish are for the most part coasters, and derive their 





cognomy. However, the part, as usual, contains the whole. The volume gorgeous hues from the same buccina and coquillage whence the Tyrians got their 
gives us the outlines of one hundred lectures, prefaced by an elaborate superb dyes. But as the gayest plumage is by no means indicative of the bird best 
review of Gall’s system, which it corrects on many points. There are also adapted for the table, so brilliancy of scales affords no criterion by whieh to judge of 
®mumerous engravings, displaying sectional views of the craniuins of philan- the culinary excéllence of fish, the beauty of whose skin in this instance contrasts a 
thropists or cannibals, as the case may be. Everything is- explained in the | singularly with the quality of the flesh, which is generally poor and insipid, and 
customary .manner by figures and an Index. Jhe work, in spite of its | sometimes unwholesome and even deleterious. The Mediterranean pelagians (or open 
technical jargon, is really interesting—indeed valuable—and will doubtless sea-tish ) have neither brillianey of colour nor delicacy of flesh to atone for the want 
be eagerly sought by the increasing public which the subject now commands. of it ; so that no Englishman will repine to leave thunny beef to the Sicilian ichthyo- 
Popuiar British Conchology, by G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. (Reeve), is a little phagist, whilst he has the genuine pasture-fed article at home in place of it. Nor 
beok whieh will materially mitigate the miseries of a month at Margate, or eee por ac tg we fooders as the aucient Greeks, sword-fish might be held equal 
elsewhere. People who “ pick up shells by the great ocean” will find much ae Ayana t 5 gnny: a ~~ as toe “pe rap Par yee whee 
iehenaiinin, comparing neem ‘nite; toms tenean y cme aed oainmmed iieetee. | oy ners’ meat. " let ment aon re AL mitted on 8 hands to be a good fis 3, but 
- - : 4 ; uitull | one good thing only in a hundred does not satisfy omnivorous man, and towours 
flons which are contained in this volume. ; ’ ’ | triglia is not better than toujours perdriz, as everyone who has passed a winter at t 
The same publisher has. issued First Steps in Economic Botany—an abridg- | Naples knows to his cost. Sardines are only palatable in oil, au naturel they ame : 
ment of the larger work by T. C. Archer. The abridgment has been exceedingly poor and dry; and for that other small clupean, the anchovy (the latent 
undertaken at’ the gestion of the “Department of Science and Art,” | virtues of which are only elicited by the process which metamorphoses the fish ’into 
which i¢ an official notification of :itsavorth. It :a to be less erudite, | sauce), British white-bait is far more than an equivalent. But if the Mediterranean ’ 
and econsec uently more suitable for students, than Dr. Lindley’s School | has but few alumni to be proud of, the poverty of its waters is certainly more con- 
Botany. ‘Phe illustrations are espeerally praiseworthy for their gracefulness. spicuous in its deticiencies than in its supplies ; indeed, the instinet of all first-rate fish 
History for Boys; or, Annals of the Wattons of Modern Europe, by John G, | Seems to be to turn their tail upon this sea. Thus among the salmonide, salmon and 
Edgar (Bogue), occupies medium ground between the great little ‘historians | "lt are alike unknown; of the gadian family, all the finest species, as cod, haddock, 
Piencck onli Maikhem. Itis certantly afiller wotk than the former, but whiting, ling, and — are wanting ; and to quote but one other example, 
‘ . Phag 7 es } “ Whilst migrant herrings steer their myriad bands. 
has scarcely the grasp of misinformation and extensive want of philosophy | ileus ates af fos ip adbitiwessnor sivanta : 
which renders the latter so great a favourite. There are occasionally strong | as we read in the Apocrypha of Dr. Darwin, not one ever entered the Bay of Naples, 
dashes in.the Froissart style,,and these -have heen seized as subjects by an : 
anonymous artist, who, if not Gilbert, must make that illustrator tremble. | (yy anihor can write well on other subjects besides Fish 
Flax and Hemp ; their Culture, 4c., by E. Sebastian Delamer (Routledge), | ayy and how truly, he describes =e leat 
is «a Jittle shiimg Manual, heap and interesting. Logic for the Young ~’— ” baid Eat > a. Ao 
(Longman and‘Co.) is a-great:improvement on the treatise of Dr. Watts, in- | yy, pi cei. aaitedad’ tan coed aon 
5, or “ ; 9 While the observer is, perhaps, enjoying the placid moonbeams, and reluctantly 
asmuch as it is only a seleetion from that work. Mer-cur-ius ; or, the~ Word- thinking of returning home, a whole park of artillery is preparing for mischief behind 
Maker, by the Rev. Henry ‘Le Mesurier, M.A. (Longman and Co ), 18 &| the rocks of Capri. A squall, as sudden as a Neapolitan’s “ rabbia,” quickly ruffles 
work to criticise which, unless at great ‘length, would be idle. Great length the quiescent sea, and lashes it into foam ; the earliest intimation of which is no sooner 
we cannot afford, so we will merely say that it has similar interest with | given, than all hasten to put themselves under cover from its violence. Clouds muster 
‘Trench’s little work, but that it is infinitely too clever for general reading. | with inconceivable rapidity, and come trooping up from the south-east, till they form 
Mr. Husson’s ‘Practical and Easy Method of Learning French (Simpkin) is | @ serried, black phalanx over Baiw, and proceeding vid Pozzuoli and Ischia, ex- 
neither so practical nor so easy as the author would make us believe. As an tinguish the stars and moon, and eclipse even the glare of Vesuvius, making the waters 
auxiliary work it may be found useful. dark and the night hideous. Hark! it is coming now in earnest, anil we happily ave 
If Mr. Le Page ‘will write books for teaching Prench which reach | ** home. That was not the rumble of a carriage along the Margellina, nor the _— 
twenty-second editions, he must allow that fact to speak for itself. It is of distant fire-arms, but the muifiled growl of the approaching tempest, ae em 
iapossible to notite's-fhesh edition every quarter. nstesil of our criticism | ° *#* distended mass of discord which now fills the whole sky; the great ad- 
h I Hs d,s “ | tween heaven and earth is at hand, and there is a dreadful pause before the first broa 
je erN take our congratulations, If-such works as the French Prompter, the side is launched over the ghastly flood. Sometimes a rapid prelude of lightning, with 
Echo de Paris, and the Gift of Conversation, together with the elementary | a roll of muffled thunder, precedes the great outbreak ; then down it comes irresistibly, 
books, need any further recognition, we can conscientiously recommend | booming over the grotto of Pausilippo, shaking the houses along the shore, re-echoing 
them to all who wish for an individual alliance with the French. from the heights of St. Elmo, and making the cannon of the Castel dell’ Uoyo uneasy 


| unless salted in a barrel from England. 
How graphic- uy 
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preachings. |!How abruptly the cats have ceased to caterwaul under:our 
sie their no wandexing dog any longer bays the eclipsed moon, nor stays to bark at 
smentrequent passenger; every other sound is either hushed or absorbed in the terrible 
=e of the storm; and once begun, there is no pause in its violence. Thunderings, 
aid more loud, come at shorter intervals, and its red artillery, more and more 
aaa ly bright, appears to penetrate through the opacity of all things. "Tis vain 
to clase our eyes, and try to shut it out ; the lightning flames in at the smallest chink 
vofithe shutters, revealing our coward countenances to one another's observation. Anon 
few drops begin to patter against the window, and the assembled party, breathing 
ore freely, hail the familiar sound; the rain increases, and is soon heard rushing 
“down in torrents. Hopes are now entertained that the deluge of water will drown the 
lightning, or render it innoxious ; but that thought h us sc rcely given comfort, when 
odash more Plinding'than any yet seen, accompanied by an instant loud explosion, 
ambich makes every shutter shake, and the whole house tremble, dissipates the illusion. 
That, detonating crack was no brutum Julmen, but has done its work somewhere in our 
Mmmediate proximity. As the howling of the wind subsides, the waves, lashed into 
fury, may be heard thundering against the cliffs. Oh, what a terrible night at sea! 
tknother hour, and the rain has entirely ceast d; we throw open the casement, and 
Aodk-out upon’ the wild night w ith something like the “ suave mari magno feeling ; 
sthen ¢lose the window and retire to bed, where, lulled by the distant roar of the waters, 
awe soon fall asleep, and rise next morning to find ey erything much as it was at the 
game hour yesterday. Vesuvius, more sending uj his grey wreath, the bay 
scarcely ruffled, fishermen in all directions putting out their boats, and, but for the 
~ponds about the house, no indication afforded that there had been any disturbance in 
othe weather last night. 
‘We have only room to quote part of Mr. Badham’s description of 


THE NAPLES FISH-MARKET. 


solito, 


In the centre of a dirty little largo, something like the confluence of the Seven Dials, 
where the sale of fish is principally carried on, is one of those short ugly monuments 
called Aguglia, which are so profusely stuck over Naples; architectural scarecrows, 
meither column, pyramid, nor obelisk, but seemingly devices taken from the chess- 
hoard or jeweller’s shop,—Brobdignag pawns in marble, or colossal seal-handles in 
stucco, capped either with a gilt Madonna, or a flag, bearing Santa Maria on one side, 
and St. Januarius on the other. 

Ever and anon, accompanied by a fresh crowd, and announced by beat of drum, new 
arrivals of fish, just landed, are paraded, as was the sturgeon in days of yore, in long 
procession'to the spot. Next come the Capi del Speranzelli, or chiefs of the market, 
with their huge scales, which being speedily adjusted, the fish is duly weighed and 
wegistered, and then sold in lots. Messmen, trattori, che/s, convent eooks, erowd round 
ithe auctioneer, who forthwith begins, @ /a Robins, to put up for-sale the pesee nobile, 
the chefs d’auvre of the market. ‘Ah! fichi! fichi! che belle cose! aquanto, signior 
miei ?” etc., looking interrogatively at the principal buyers, hoping thereby to excite 
them to outbid one another; and the same fierce contention then commenees which 
owas exhibited nineteen centuries ago, when Lucullus purchased mullet and parrot-fish 
for/his entertainments, and Apicius wrote aphorisms in his study on preparing and 
ooking them. There is always a loud and amusing competition between the hotel 
and convent cooks, each acting according to the instruction of his chief, but the former 
generally bearing away the prime specimens. 

It is impossible to conceive anything like the din and discord of an Italian or 
Gicilian market at the market hour. ‘None butitself can be its parallel’ and yet 
the whole is effected by some score only of human tongues let loose at will. Everybody 
there either is, or seems to be, in a passion, each trying to outscream, outroar, out- 
bellow, and outblaspheme his neighbour, till the combined uproar fills the whole area, 
and rises high above it. The men are all Stentors; the women perfect Meenads; the 
éhildren a set of howling imps, whom nothing short of Thuggism could pacify; it is no 
unfrequent spectacle in this frantic neighbourhood to see some baby clenching its tiny 
hands and boneless gums in concentrated passion, tearing at the rudiments of hair, 
and screaming with all its puny strength; or, in yet wilder extravagance, its arms 
in the air, hurling defiance at its own mother, who, standing at bay with the mien of 
& Tisiphone, strives to drown her baby’s voice in her own frenzied treble, and looks as 
if-she could drown him, too, for a very small consideration. 

The noise arouses every living creature, even to the flies, who are stimulated into 


” consciousness, and begin to buzz full half-an-hour sooner than the warmth of the sun 


would have awakened them; hungry dogs, fearless of observation, press close on the 
heels of the bawling, pre-occupied crowd ; sleek cats beyond the reach of dogs come 
creeping over the fish-stalls, and prescient rats, peeping from obscure holes, can scarce 
refrain from-rushing out en masse upon the offal, shortly to be left at their disposal. 
‘As a specimen of Mr. Badham’s quaintly-humourous way of giving us the 
benefit of his classical and antiquarian knowledge, take the following pas- 
sage about 
THE BIRTH OF 
Touching’ the birth of eels, much has been conjectured, and little positively aseer- 
tained: .their origin, like that of evil, is a vexed question still; whether they come 
from eggs, or wriggle info existence little eels, few have been able quite to satisfy 
themselves. Several theories on the subject were early broached. Oppian supposes 
an embrace of the sexes actually to take place; after which a strigmentum, or gluey 
exudation from the surface of the body, detaches itself and falls to the bottom, 
where it is vitalized; not by the co-operation of any apocryphal mud-nymph—some 


EELS. 


“ Young Lutetia, softer than the down, 
Nigrina black, or Merdamante brown,” 


but by an intra-uterine action of the mud itself! for what, asks Oppian, is so engen- 
dering as mud? Aristotle calls eels “the solitary race that have neither seed nor 
offspring.” He thinks also that their origin, as the Greek name indeed denotes, is 
from the mud. Pliny’s theory was, that when eels had lived their day they instine- 
tively rubbed themselves to pieces against the rocks, and that out “of the living 
detritus issued a new brood: a mode of generation which in some lower animal 
organisations actually takes place Many as implicitly believed this ingenious 
hypothesis, as children duly instructed believe that the effete moon is cut up into 
stars, and that the monthly suc of old ones has gradually been filling the sky 
with these lesser luminaries ever since the world began to the present hour. Some, 
dissatistied with such explanations, observing how easily Virgil contrived to fill his 
bee-hives from the ecarcase of a heifer, and not seeing why if bees were so generated 
fish might not be also, affirmed that eels came from the dead bodies of animals after 
long immersion’in water. Others, again, modified this notion, and supposed that 
ouly'the hairs 6f a “horsé’s tail, soaked a sufficient time, would at last adapt them- 
selves to a new element and become eels. Finally, some ancient naturalists, finding 
the terrestrial origin of eels obscure, had recourse to th and attributed this 
maultitudineus race to Jupiter and a white-armed goddess named Anguilla; aceord- 
ingly, Agehestratus, in his description of an Attic feast, introduces Anguilla, boasting 
of her Jove-sprung offspring. 
Our last extract must present an admirable vindication of 
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THE FREEDOM OF FISH. , 

‘As free as a’ bird, says'the proverb; as free as ‘a fish, say we; ‘for ‘if ‘fish "be not 
their own masters, whovare? ‘No other creature ‘has half the ‘facilities for-shifting 
quarters and changing domicile that he has. Furnished with a body in itself a perfect 
locomotive, a vigorous tail for a;piston, and cerebral energy.in lieu of steam, the sea 
itself affords a level for railroads of communication and transport in every direction, 
and the North aut South “Poles are the only natural terminuses to the journey. Man 
cannot compete with fish ‘here; for few, from various lets and hindrances, are 
permitted to vagabenilize at will, and of those who might be disposed to indulge the 
fancy, fewer,still possess the means for its accomplishment. ‘The yacht animal enjoys 
himself, no doubt, .as he cruises about the high seas for amusement; but this 
pleasure has risks, as well as obvious limits, Squalls may upset or whirlpools engulf 
him and his’frail bark; her mast may be struck by lightning, her keel may be run 
upon a rock; her rudder be carried away ; her sails torn to ribbons; her ribs mélt in 
the red glare of fire on board; ‘or if she adventure too near the poles, the crew“is 
liable to be hemmed in, and fortunate if, after six months’ bumping, “ nipping,” ‘and 
crushing, they bring her off at last, and manage to escape white bears, famine, and 
an icy grave. Besides these liabilities to mischief, the wants of those-on board 
compel frequent forced halts; here for coal, there for water: and then there are sun 
runnings into harbour in dirty weather, to the further delay of the ship's voyage "a 
which “‘touchings,” in order to “ go,”, must often sadly retard a sigh in its passage 
from Indus to the Pole. 

In birds, wings supply the place and greatly exceed the efficiency of sails; -but 
even wings have their limitations of action, and are also subject to many mis 
Birds can neither soar heavenward nor skim far across the waters without. being made 
sensible of this; the stoutest pinion cannot long beat the frosty air of high altitudes, 
and remain unnumbed; thus high and no higher may the eagle aeronaut mount; 
whilst of birds of passage, how many thousands, trusting, like Icarus, to uncertain 
wings, drop and die in the transit to another continent, and cover whole reeds of ocean 
with their feathery earcases! 

Quadrupeds, again, are yet n» re restricted in their wanderings over.the earth: 
natural obstacles are continually presenting so many bars to their progress; the dry 
and thirsty desert where no water is, inaceessible snow-capped mountain-ridges, the 
impenetrable screen of forest-trees, the broad lake, the unfordable and rapid river, the 
impassable line of a sea-girt sho:  ; any of these impediments are enough to keep beasts 
within an area of no very widerange. Thus it fares with all creatures, denizens 
either of earth or air; but none of these obstacles impede the actiyity of fish. T. 
may swim anywhere and everywhere through the boundless expanse of waters; ani 
in defiance alike of trade-wind or storm, may traverse the open seas at every season, 
surrounded on all sides with suitable food, and finding at different depths the tempe- 
rature most congenial to their health and comfort, whether at the torrid or frozen 
zone. Some of the sealy tribe, to whom fresh water is not less palatable than »salt:or 
braekish, may even go far inland, visit without a “ Guide” lakes hitherto undescribed 
by tourists, or follow, & la Bruce, the meanderings of some mighty river from its 
mouth up to its sources. Supported in a fluid of nearly the same specific gravity as 
their own, the upper portion of the body throws no weight upon the lower, and 
weariness is impossible. Where there is no fatigue, repose becomes unnecessary; 
and accordingly we find these denizens of the deep, like their “mobile mother,” the 
sea, “awho rolls, and rolls, and rolls, and still goes rolling on,” never perfeetly at 
rest. “When the day has been passed in swimming, and the evening paddled out in 
sport, away float these everlasting voyagers through the night, and are’borne in a 
luxurious hydrostatic bed, wherever the current chances to carry them; and, with no 
other trouble than that of occasionally opening their mouths for a gulp of fresh air, on 
they go, till early dawn, bursting upon a pair of unprotected eyeballs, gives their 
owners timely notice to descend deeper, and to strike out with fins and tail in what- 


ever direction waking thoughts may suggest. 


We must now leave our readers to pick out for themselves all the other 
good passages in this very entertaining and very instructive book. 
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THEATRICALS IN BERLIN. 

A.tuovucGu the Drama hasJost its high office, and has long ceased to be.no more 
than an Amusement—a fact against which it is in vain.to strive, lying as it does 
in the very development of national culture—yet I must own that in witnessing 
the performance of Lessing’s.noble play, Nathan the Wise, I was profoundly. im- 
pressed with the high capabilities the stage still possesses of presenting the 
people with an Amusement which should be elevated, impressive, educatioual, 
It is of course a very difficult problem to unite the requisite amusement with 
this higher aim; and I very much fear that a recalcitrant London pit would not 
be greatly amused by Nathan the Wise. The greater the difficulty the greater 
the honour. There is no reason why the dramatist should not havea higher 
aim; no reason why the Teacher should not for his purposes cultivate.the art of 
amusing. But if there is no valid reason to be given—there is undoubtedly the 
stolid fact that dramatists with high aims are the reverse of amusing, while the 
amusing dramatists are the last men one would accept as teachers. 

In Nathan the Wise there breathes a grand spirit of tolerange ; such male 
accents of humanity as bring delicious tears into the eyes—such deep.and.far- 
reaching thoughts as stimulate the activity of the soul, rebuking its intolerance, 
and startling us into a more loving human mood than that which pulpit teach. 
ings have made habitual! But while we see this exhibition of tolerance, this 
rebuke of spiritual pride and dogmatic narrowness unfolding itself before our 
eyes in the actions and language of men, we also witness the development of a 
drama, which is, inleed, not very exciting as a drama, but which might have 
been, had a dramatist treated the subject. The magnificent drama of Julius 
Casar—one of Shakspeare’s highest and most massive works—is ample,evi- 
dence of how intensely dramatic the mere exhibition of character and principle 
may be made; and had he treated Nathan the Wise, it would have had .an in, 
fluence as profound and lasting as the Pi/grim’s Progress. Unhappily the condi- 
tion of the English public, as to religious thought, is so narrow, that even now 
in this nineteenth century such a play as Nathan would not be tolerated on any 
English stage. ‘The pit would “rise” at it. The shrieks of horror which would 
assail its maxims of tolerance—the yells of Christian indignation which would 
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rise from every part of the house at the story of the Three Rings, from outraged 
Protestants furious at the idea of any form of religion but their own being other 
than damnable heresy—the cries of “ Athéism” which would be flung at this 
vindication “of the ways of God to man” would surpass Exeter Hall’s fervour 
against the Scarlet Woman. Yet here, in Berlin, the centre of a corrupt, pietistic 
reaction, the city of all Germany where hypocrisy is most petted and powerful, 
here Nathan der Weise is not only performed on the stage of the King’s own 
theatre, but greatly applauded by the Berlin public. Such a fact “ gives 
pause.” It was very striking to me, and made me think, not favourably, of my 
own country. I should add that the pietists tried to suppress the continuance 
of this work on the stage. That they tried and failed, is a striking proof of the 
liberality in religions thought which exists in the German mind, and which no 
party can uproot. 

Nathan der Weise was very beautifully put on the stage ; but I cannot say 
much of the acting. Saladin was represented by a gentleman with imperfect 
teeth and waddling gait. Picture to yourself Mr. Brown the Oilman in the 
Eastern Costume, and you will not be far wrong in your conception of the Berlin 
Saladin. Mrs. Brown going to a masquerade as the Pride of the Harem will 
with equal vividness represent Sittah. But I must say much in praise of Herr 
Déring’s performance of Nathan: it was very intelligent, beautifully spoken, 
(especially the monologues and the story of the Three Rings) and admirably 
represented the mild kindliness of the Jew. The objection to be made was to 
the conception not to the execution: it was too natural—in the vulgar sense of 
the word—that is to say, not natural as representing Nathan’s nature, but the 
nature of an ordinary benevolence. Nathan is not simply a loving kindly man 
—he is a Jew in whom profound intelligence, acting on a noble nature, has raised 
that nature into heroic eminence. The wise man one did not feel in Déring’s 
personation, but rather a keen, astute, good humoured man. 

Isaw Herr Doring play Jago, and lost much of the estimation in which his 
Nathan had placed him. As Jago—and indeed in all the characters I have seen 
him in—he showed decided talent, and some excellent qualities; but the concep- 
tion of Jago was so utterly un-Shakspearian, so unworthy of a stage pretending to 
the rank of this theatre, that for some time I was puzzled. He makes Jago a 
low comedy part, elicits laughter by buffoonery, and drags down that marvellous 
conception to the vulgarest level. No trace of Jago’s bitter wit, superior cold 
intellect, “ motiveless malignity,” rough exterior of honesty and soldatesque 
frankness! In the great tempting scene, where it is not possible to get a laugh, 
he was loud and unintelligent, in striking contrast to Herr Dessoir, the Othello, 
who was not loud enough, but was intelligent. Indeed, among all the actors 
here in Berlin, there is only Herr Dessoir in whom I recognise the intellect 
which can grasp a character (as distinguished from the intellect which lays hold 
of a characteristic) and present a whole. He has been charily gifted by Nature 
with the physical attributes which are demanded of the actor; his figure is 
small, his features small, and his voice deficient in compass and modulation. But 
he is a real artist, who sets to work in an earnest spirit, and makes intellect 
supply the place of personal attractiveness. The reader perhaps remembers 
Herr Dessoir among the German troupe last year (where, by the way, he was 
seen to great advantage), and I was very glad to see him on his own stage—at 
home, as it were. His performance of Marinelli in Emilia Galotti was a wonder- 
ful bit of finesse: the military courtier was represented with a mingled stiffness 
and servility very admirable; his soliloquies excellent. 

The Berlin stage is as unhappy in its jeunes-premiers as most stages are. Herr 
Liedckte is a good-looking man, with a pronunciation which scarifies a delicate 
ear, but of which few seem to take notice here. He played Cassio the other 
night, and I must do him the justice to say that it was the very worst Cassio I 
have ever seen. Indeed, the Berlin stage has little to boast of in its Shakspearian 
performances. The mise en scéne is singularly cold, and in many respects un- 
worthy of a city whith prides itself on appreciating Shakspeare. They want an 
English or French acting manager to show them how a piece should move, 
Apart from this, they take liberties with the text which are inconceivable. For 
example, will it be believed that the division into acts which Shakspeare has 
made in Hamlet is entirely set aside for a new one; and that among the altera- 
tions, the famous graveyard scene, with its important scene of quarrel between 
Hamlet and Laertes, is entirely left out? Hamle: enters, moralises, is informed by 
a messenger that Opielia is to be buried, and is invited to attend the burial— 
elsewhere! The Germans who really do love Shakspeare and study him, who 
are proud of their stage, and believe that Shakspeare is played more by them 
than by us (a mistake), have, it appears, no critics “troublesome” enough to 
point out such absurdities as these. The most critical of all nations leave the 
8 tage uncriticised! ° 

I have outrun my space, and must leave for some future occasion other things 
I had to say both of theatre and actors. You will be anxious to learn something 
of Johanna Wagner—and the tenor Formes, brother to our Formes, the shouter. 
But I must balk your expectation by that exasperating phrase— 

(To be continued.) 5 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
Vienna, December 19, 1854. 

Tun Opera-house here has at present lost its attraction. Mademoiselle La 
Grace has gone to Turin, where she is to sing at the Theatre Royal during the 
forthcoming carnival, and Mademoiselle Taglioni has winged her flight to Berlin, 
to enchant once more with her magic feet the people of that capital. I am 
doubtful whether Mademoiselle La Grace will create in Italy so great a sensation 
as she created in Vienna. It is true that her dramatic conception, and her 
powers as a vocalist, are of no ordinary character; but, to my mind, she is too 
unfinished a performer and singer to make any startling impression on a people 
so peculiarly fastidious as the Italians in respect to excellence in all matters of 
enuine art. Her voice, as you may have heard, is a perfect mezzo soprano ; and 
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it is very good indeed from “fa to fa ;” but whenever she attempts 
is driven to force her voice and shriek. She cannot sustain her 
clusion of a grand aria, and in Italy, where the Verdi mania 
moiselle La Grace will find great obstacles to her success, By the way, 
differences which have existed between Mademoiselle La Grace and the ma, the 
ment here have been “amicably settled,” and she has entered into men 
gagement, which is to last for eight years! She is to receive twenty 
florins annually, and is to be allowed a furlough of four months in each 
All those, who do not envy, congratulate Mademoiselle La Grace on her good 
fortune. 

The concert season began on the 26th ult. Signor and Madame 
(whose names will be pleasingly remembered in London, where they so fre. 
quently appeared in musical circles both private and public for several years 

: ) 
gave a great evening concert at the “ Saale der Gesellschaft der Musik-Freunde,” 
The room was crowded by the most fashionable persons in Vienna and lovers of 
singing. Signor Marchesi, whose wonderful baritone voice has been consider. 
ably cultivated since I listened to it some eighteen months ago, and who has 
evidently profited by his recent practice on the Italian stage, drew from the 
audience the most rapturous and spontaneous applause. In the aria from the 
opera Ezio, by Handel, and the aria of Mozart, Non piu andria, he was encore 
and recalled. Madame Marchesi, whose unaffected style and sweetness of Voice 
drew forth such admiration in England, warbled in her happiest vein, and dg. 
lighted her hearers more than would many a singer of greater power and loftier 
pretensions. It is needless for me to speak at any length of the esteem in which 
Madame Marchesi is held in Vienna when I tell you that she has been recently 
appointed Professeur de Chant au Conservatoire. 

A few words about the orchestra, which was under the direction of Herr 
Hellmesberger. The overture of Cherubini’s opera of Medea was 
executed. (How it reminded me of Mendelssohn’s music!) 

On the 3rd instant took place the first of the four grand concerts given ¢ 
year in Vienna by the Gesellschaft der Musik-Freunde, in Redoutensaale, under 
the direction of Herr Hellmesberger. There was a symphonie of Schumann's, 
I am not disposed to put much faith in my own judgment in such a matter, but 
it strikes me very forcibly that Schumann’s music gives much stronger evidence 
of talent and knowledge than of originality. The execution of the symphonie 
was certainly good. On-this occasion Mademoiselle Adela Cornet (who is a 
daughter of the manager of the Opera) made her début, and sang an aria from the 
opera of Euryante. Mademoiselle Cornet, whose beautiful face and 
figure prepossessed the spectators the moment she appeared, has a sweet voi 
and she sang well; but whether her vocal powers, which I am constrained to 
say are, at present, somewhat limited, will ever sufficiently expand to win hera 
niche in the temple of fame, is a matter upon which I should be sorry to hazard 
any opinion. She has my most fervent hopes, in common with those of 
hundreds. 

Herr Hellmesberger and Herr Heisler performed a duet-concertante (on the 
violin and viola) by Mozart, with orchestra accompaniment. Only those who 
listened to their performance can form any idea of the exquisite skill which was 
displayed by the eminent artists by whom it was undertaken. Hellmesberger 
introduced a cadence which enraptured every soul present. It was an ideaof 
his own—and I question whether any man in the world could copy it. An 
overture of the opera Rienzi, by R. Wagner, closed this magnificent Concert, 
The audience (and its taste could not be disputed) did not receive the overture 
with that rapture which bespeaks unqualified satisfaction, and the circumstance 
led me to believe more definitely than ever that the music of Schumann and 
Wagner is not, and will not be, popular in Vienna. 

On the 8th instant a morning Concert was given by Herr Boclet. I was not 
present, but I hear the entertainment was well attended. On the same evening 
we had the first of the subscription soirées of the Quartett Productionen given 
by the Herren Hellmesberger, Durst, Heisler and Schlesinger. Two quartetts— 
one by Hadyn and the other by Beethoven, were produced with immense effect; 
but the great novelty of the entertainment was a trio by C. Eckart, Hofossern, 
and Kapellmeister (violin, violincello, and piano). Although the composition of 
this piece bore so strong a resemblance to Mendelssohn’s music as to rob it 
of the high claim to originality, nevertheless the warmth of the reception it met 
with bespoke its intrinsic merit. Eckart, the composer, himself presided at the 

iano. 

On the 9th instant Signor and Madame Marchesi gave a second entertainment. 
The room, as on the first occasion, was crowded by the leading personages in 
Vienna. The programme was attractive, and the performance of both Signor 
and Madame Marchesi was excellent on this occasion. Miss Louisa Cellini, a 
young lady of English birth and parentage, made her début, and was rece! 

with immense ¢clat. Miss Cellini, who has studied for some time past under 
Madame Marchesi, has an extremely beautiful soprano voice, which has been 
carefully cultivated, and I should not be at all surprised to find our fair com- 
patriot taking ere long a distinguished place amongst the concert singers of 

day. She is already engaged to sing at Leipsic, during the next month, at @ 
series of concerts. By the way, in noticing the last performance of Signor 

Madame Marchesi, I ought not to omit to mention a very great hit made by the 
former in rendering the famous aria in Acts and Galatea of Handel in German. 
Since Herr Staudigl no one in all Germany has ever attempted to sing this 
difficult piece of music. It is thought by persons here well capable of forming & 
sound opinion, that Marchesi is as classical a singer as‘were Lablache, Tam- 
burini, and Staudigl, in their day. ; 
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THEATRES—THE PANTOMIMES. 


We do not pretend to have seen all the pantomimes, this Christmas, any more 
than we claim to have devoured all the turkeys that have been set before us ; but 
we have conformed to both these institutions, with, we trust, a becoming respect 
for the established order of things. And—partly out of our own experience, 
partly from report on which we may trustingly depend—we propose now to 
speak of the pantomimes. At 

DRURY LANE, J 
There is a great deal to be seen, and some of it worth the seeing. The 
manager’s intention to get as much into four hours as possible is apparent in 
the very name of his Christmas-piece, which is a name of multitude, signifying 
many. If Jack and Jill, and Harlequin King Mustard, or Four-and-twenty 
Blackbirds Baked in a Pie, does not convey an impression of unlimited trust in 
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resources of the rty-man, what, indeed, is in a name, we shonld like to | “ Little Silver Hair” of Southey’s charming n -rhyme, is “ Little bet c~ f 
the ? Asin last year's pantomime at this theatre, and as in every year’s pan- now; and in making the change she has lost of her ” 
tomime ev where, the first scenes are occupied with the contentions of acheer- manner, which shows continually through the imparted grace of the ballet- 
fairy and a dismal fairy, or rather witch or wizard (sex always doubtful), | master. The pantomime scenes after the transformation are well kept 
- es morbidly conscious of two long pieces of white tape. Our stout friend | none of the actors surpassed Mr. Arthur Brown, who played a wolf, named 
My ‘Appiness” we were sorry not to see; her place was supplied by “ Good | “Scruncher,” in the opening part of the spectacle. The senate s = 3 of this 
_, in the handsome person of Miss Arden ; but we could swear to the | animal and his subsequent terrific combat with “Bo-peep’s de- 
ae ipal bad spirit, who is evidently getting worse, particularly in his legs and | cidedly good things of their kind. In fact, since Mr. Marshall’s “Green ¥ 
and must soon be as execrable as his dearest friend, among the super- ‘at the Lyceum, there has been no better piece of zoological pantomime than Mr. 
ries, can desire. The combined stories of Jack and Jill, and the baked Arthur Brown’s Wolf “ Scruncher.” ; 
a eae en ee ee a se napa SADLERS’ WELLS 
that has characterised the introductory business. Here is the cast:—| Has a pantomime on the subject of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. The scenery 
Paarlequin,” Monsieur Milano ; “Clown,” Signor Boleno ; “ Pantaloon,” Herr | is very pretty, and some of ‘the mechanical effects pay Amen surp! 
Moleno; “ Columbines,” Mesdemoiselles Boleno _and Honey ; “Sprites,” the |The harlequinade was too full of gymmastic exercises of the professor-and- 
Wonderful Italian — + Mr: W — M- ith this array of = —_ | carpet character; but these performances had their admirers. At 
ld t success? The pantomime was, as i eserved to | 
gp bee . for it is lavishly and skillfully got up, and was supported by the | ASTLEY’S 
unflagging exertions of the pantomimists. | The visit of Guilliver to the Island inhabited by Horses, with the unpronounceable 
; ; THE PRINCESS'’S name, supplies a subject for a pantomime very well adapted to display the 
Does not disappoint the expectation which everybody had formed of a gorgeous | peculiar resources of the establishment. The spectacle is mounted with great 
spectacle, enlivened with fanciful and go yaeae a aera ~— | care and judgment; but the wonderful training of the horses would alone prove 
devices of mechanism, and some amount of genuine pantomimic drollery. ue | an attraction. 
Beard is the subject, and the story is pretty closely followed. The usual fairy| At the Otywprc, ADELPat, and Sr. James’s, Burlesque supplies the place of 
scenes are, of course, admitted; but they interfere very little with the traditional | Pantomime. We must defer our notice of these theatres for the present. 
fates of “ Abomelique,” “ Fatima,” and “Sister Anne.” After the transformation 
q 
there was an unusual allowance of pretty scenery, while, as we have hinted, the 
tomimists were up to their work. The “ Columbine,” Miss Desborough, is 
ey and graceful, dancing with spirit as well as professional skill. The 
“Clown,” Mr. Huline, has a certain cleanness on his tricks that now and 
then reminds one agreeably of Auriol; and he is not without humour, though | 
that is far different from Auriol’s. He danced a mock Spanish dance admirably. 
THE HAYMARKET 
Has the best Pantomime for children; and this, of course, is giving the palm | Jutiren has transferred his entire troupe to Covent-Garden. The programme 
unreservedly to the Haymarket. The nice young lady who was, last year, the | is identical with the recent one which was so popular at Drury-Lane. 


; 
é 








Tue extraordinary performances of monkeys and dogs—which so much 
delighted their relatives, the frequenters of the gardens in the Bay of Cremorne 
—are now to be seen at the Marionette Theatre, and we recommend the enter- 
tainment as one calculated especially to delight the young holiday gentlemen 
who are, doubtless, proving no other place to be like home. 
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. 7 7 PEerrervEn FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. | (CLOSING PRICES.) | ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
Tuesday, December 26. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur.|Frid. | N z. ARS TV ASSES Pe ee he 
BANKRUPTS.—Epwarp Jenner STANNARD, Trinity-| Bank Stock............ 209 209 «2074 +2093 | 209 | London = yo ee years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
square, Tower-hill, wine merchant — Watson LEMON, 3 per Cent. Red...... 914 91 91 915 | 918 | French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. He 
Bridgehouse-place, Newington-causeway, painter—JonN | sperCent.Con.An. shut) cicecs | cesses ceesee | sneees also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. 
Hari, Cam en-town, wharfinger—CHARLES MAIDLOW, Consols for Account 91} oz 91g 914 | 918 | ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly pract: ‘ 
Adelaide-terrace, Westbourne-grove, builder—HENRY Sa- | 3} per Cent. An. ....) ...... Pa ee, eee por BE enensa the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
VILL, Colchester, grocer—SaMUEL TYLER, Denham, Bucks, | New 2} per Cents... ..... a ay eee i eaaee t seuen | hend his lessons. 
innkeeper—THomas STaANDEN, Goudhurst, Kent, general Long Ans. 1860....... 45-16 = 45-16 ...... 4 | Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4,St. Michael’s- 
dealer—Francis GEorGE Exins, Greenwich, watchmaker India Stock........... i a Deena pein place rompton 
—Isaac BarTON, Stafford, grocer—JANE WARREN, Bristol, Ditto Bonds, £1000 12 ~ ae) sane F : 
haberdasher—Jonun Evans, Exeter, bookseller—GroRGE Ditto, under £1000! ...... | i) 12 SS ee 
Braxp Hvserr, Plymouth, innkeeper—Jonx HANNELL, | Ex. Bills, £1000...... 7 | 4 4 7 4 |THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
anchester, tobacconist— EpwarpD Wriacut, Welweck, | Ditto, £500............ ee soeeee B | csesee ree’ i greenhouses, 
Holderness, Yorkshire, draper. ed: Ditto, Smali seqnentues 7 a, DE > 5 7 Pm. et eee Ly 1 12s. To be 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Davap Sarrut and Wr. - FOREIGN FUNDS. | Seen in action at the pro rietor's, SWAN NABH, $88, Oxford 
LIAM GARDNER, Glasgow, wrights—JamEs M‘Lrntock, . d carafe ene ge ‘4 | street, and the » 119, Newgate-street, ° 
Greenock, bootmaker—RoBERT MACDONALD, Glasgow, tea | (U4ST OFFICIAL Quorarton See ENDING pATENT PREPARED FUEL, 2s. 6d. per bushel. JOYCE'S 
merchant— WILLIAM Macnarr, Glasgow, bookbinder. | Brazilian Bonde ......... i Russian 5 r Cents . 98 | PORTABLE LAUNDRY _ will heat Sr 33 pees 
' Buenos Ayres 6per Cnts. ... | Russian x per Cents six flat and Italien irons with one pennyworth ERA >= 
Friday, December 29. Chilian 6 per Cents....... | eae 874 | eae. ccehaa: beanie Ss 6 guineas. y- sere Te 4 
BANKRUPTS.—Samvet LAMPKIN, Gibson-street, Lam- | Danish 5 per Cents....... 1014 | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 183 | solicits an inspection of his new and elegant SHOW- 
Ecuador Bond Spanish Committee Cert _ 
beth, baker—Grorce Firoor Lypr, Church-passage, | ov ever Genie, OL ~J. a 5 | ROOMS, in which he has an assortment of the above lamps, 
Basinghal)-street, sewed muslin maker—JAMES ATKINSON 4 fexican 5p rCents.... 2 Reel pr phen towren | unequalled for price and quality in London. Refined Rape 
and ALFRED ATKINSON, Huntingdon, drapers—Henry | Mexican 3 per Ct. for cones in 34 a ~ | Oil, 5s. per gallon. Prospectuses, with drawings, free. 
ALBERT LINFORD, Sherborne-lane, City, tavern keeper— Po nel inte... Du ene 4 ae eee B+ ase oi | 
GgoxGE James Lox, Chertsey, builder—CuaRies Manyon | p rpusuese & per “ens. s-. Duteh pd Nee geen at | . 
Crooxs, Church-row, Hounsditch, licensed victualler ertaguese Sp. Cute. 505 | Sumee ; | RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
AMES MorRTIMER, Grosvenor-road, St. John’s-wood, builder — ae a 2+ a a 2 ; rr. . e y 
—Winiam Krxrox Ginps, Dudley, grocer—ANN WILKIN- JOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
son, Crosmere, Salop, innkeeper—BARTHOLOMEW STEEL, r Lessee, Mr. A. WIGAN. is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Qentlemen to be 
Sheffield, glass dealer—IsaporE BERNSTEIN, Liverpool, Monday and during the week will be performed, the the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
I ) | f 
commission agent—GEORGE BRAND Hussey, Plymouth, | New Comedietta, ae Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
innkeeper—JouN MAksnHatt, Todmorden, York, cotton A WIFE’S JOURNAL. effects) is here avoided, a soft Ban being worn round 
spinner. Brown, Mr. Emery; Harcourt, Mr. Leslie; Mrs. Brown, | the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied b; 
ES a eal te Miss Maskell. | the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
2 ee a, tee Rat ts nas a After which, a New Fairy Extrayaganza, by J. R. Planché, | ease = ap mang om it cannot be ape oad eee 4 
° ~iy.* Esq., called | worn during sleep. 4 ~* circu , an 
| lf x THE YE r ? AN 3 KIN 3 | the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by it, on 
Commercial ” (IT LB —_ awe DW AED MINES — | the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
—_ Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Danvers, Clifton, White, | being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
H. Cooper; Miss Julia St. George, Miss E. Ormonde, Miss | Piccadilly, London. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | yhiy ies y Y F ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
CE apo. See | COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
Friday Evening, December 29, 1854. A BLIGHTED BEING. my anh the pean Le -y +H oon ese pocous, Ness 
Coysots have been flat the whole week. The French Loan| In which Messrs. F. Robson, Leslie, Danvers, H, Cooper, | 12 texture, and Imes ,, , 
_ had the - = lowering French Rentes, and this | and Miss E. Turner, will appear. __ | mary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to1é6s. Postage, 6d. 
ceeps our own Funds low—not that the new French Loan is DP EPANe CANOERR . © TANOV? | 
likely to take much capital out of this country, for being a ( UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER.- | EAFNESS.—IMPORTANT DIS- 
national loan, it will doubtless, like the former loan, be | \& SQUARE. THE AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, THE | COVERY.—Dr. MANFRED, M.RB.CS8., has this 
eagerly taken up throughout France. But pending the REPUTED GODS OF IXIMAYA, AND THE EARTH- | day published. free by 1 st for eight postage stamps, a Phy- 
visit of “ Von Usedom” to England, and the Vienna intri-| 4¥EN, OR ERDMANNIGES, People who burrow under | = G nie f co Les “ Pationts for the Perfect and 
cate diplomatising, which would seem commencing again, ground The first of either race ever seen in Europe—the Sennen -y Be ane CH : b his invaluable New 
the moneyed world is at fault and resting for fear of a false existence of which has been much disputed. Grand Neen mci ene to pc ps iene on 
step. Railway Shares maintain rather a good price con- Fashionable Exhibitions, Daily, from 11 to 1 o'clock. } ty fterin abiic and exorbitant charges, this book will 
sidering the weak state of the Funds. Banks are pretty | Lectures at 12. Admission, 2s., Reserved Seats, 3s. Children, ~~ 8 Ms from the impositions of the self-styled 
much the same. Land Companies show good prospect of | Half-price. EXHIBITIONS FOR THE MILLION in the p+ @ nousaD » os the calles can be restored for life 
dividends, the South Australian setting the example LINY ‘OOD GALLERY, Leicester-square. Observe the | Set, often i t i te Fong # re relieved in half an 
Mines are entirely neglected by outside speculators. PRICES—Gallery, 6d., Body of the Hall, 1s., Stalls, 2s. : a! ness of ne Pe = a ,o oo oe oe 
Crystal Palaces are dealt in toa considerable extent, but Daily, from 3 to 5, and 7 to 9. Lectures at 4.and 8. The — i the aoa b= | i 5 vainless treatment _ 
are quoted at nearly the same price as last week. Turkish | Rooms, having been prepared for the purpose, will accom. | aotae of tatters has, rower - 4 persons referred to, who 
Scrip is still improving, and as it is understood there are modate 1500 persons ata time, Miss Clarie Wallworth, Mr. | have | i the aol tone of conversation in a few hours 
some heavy Bears in Turkish, we may see it at a premium Henry Smith, and Mr. W. J. Morris, on the Crystal-Ophonie, | thee meth daily at Dr. Manfred’s residence, 72, Re- 
suddenly. will assist these human puzzles (concerning whose history, | 7ont.street, London (first door in Air-street), where all 
Soneoss close at four o'clock, for opening January 6th, | pirth, and abiding-place all the world are at variance), form- | cee sient be addressed , 
1855, 918. . . ‘ ing an Entertainment unlike any before introduced to the | 
Caledonians, 60}, 61; Eastern Counties, 11, 11}; North London public. History of the Aztecs, 1s., and Earthmen, 6d. | ——— 











AFNESS AND SINGING NOISES.— 





Stews (Berwicks) 74,75; York, 52,53; London and North E 

South Wen roy br pad Western, 694,70; London and NAM IAMS, or the TAILED FAMILY of | ) Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless 
Oxfords, 31, 32;’ Dovers, 583, 594 ; "Midlands, 68 peg Po a CENTRAL AFRICA, now to be seen for the first | mode of cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is 
73}, 733; Antwerp, 6}, 63; Great Luxembourg, 9g. 91: | time in Europe at DR. KAHN’S MUSEUM (top of the | permanently enabled to hear with ease the usual tone of con- 


Eastern of France, 30}, 31; Paris and ‘Lyons, 18%, 19} R4 Haymarket). Open as usual. Lectures to Gentlemen by | vorsation, without operation, pain, or the use of instruments. 


Paris and Orleans, 44, 46; Paris and Rouen, 36,38: Namur! Dr Sexton, and to Ladies by Mrs. Sexton. Admission, | cuaetg sour pease cured last week; many totally deaf in- 
and Liege, 64,7, with int.; Western of France, 42.54 pm One Shilling. — oi Ni . | stantaneously restored to perfect heariag. Test: 
East tadian, 3, 1} pm.; Ditto Extension, par, }; Agua g.\-B-—A Descriptive Pamphlet of the Niam-Niams, price | trom the highest medical authority in London can be seen, 


Sixpence, with a plain engraving; ditto coloured, One Shil-| and persons referred to. 
To be had at the Museum. Free by Post 4d.extra. | The above discovery is known ~ pay ryt by Dr. 
; ,on 1 | Hoghtou, Member of the London yal College of Surgeons, 
\HE 16s. TRO U SERS reduced to 148.—| May 2 1845; L-AC., April 30, 1846. - Institution for the Cure 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and | of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall. 
Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for country Pa 


Frias, 3, 14; Brazil Imperial, 2}, 23; St. John del Re 
30, 32; Nouveau Monde, $,#; South Australian (Coppay ling. 
1,1}; United Mexican, 23, 22; Linares, 8, 9; Australasian 
ank, 80, 82; Oriental Bank, 37,39; London ¢ hartered of | 
Australia, 21}, 22; Union of Australia, 68, 70; Australian 


Agricultural, 36, 87; Peel River, 24, 23; Scottis +. | Trousers, 478., made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, 
ment, 13,2; North British lend’ and Loan, 4 ate by B BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. | tients—a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant 
Palace, 34, 3f; South Australian Land, 37}, 38}. sis saa ‘ A perfect fit guaranteed. —sent on receipt of seven stamps, free. 














5 inne and COPFEES at MERCHANTS’) 





I 1 and warchouses, s, and the like, being 
Strong Congow 0-88. Bo 1edtandte. at this season demanded, WILLIAM S. BURTON invites ID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS in.o 
Thi Assam Souchong Tea, 4s. attention to his unrivalled assortment, adapted (one or the | ING EXAMPLES for ART-1 n BTATy, 
Prime der 3s. Sd, 48., and 4s, 4d. other) to every conceivable requirement, at’ prices from 10s: | ‘Tords of the Committee of Pikes Ge NSPRUCTION 
Best Moyune , 4s. Sd —_ to 30 guineas. — variety of registrar and otherstoves | pocolyed to furnish examples to Ronse ar Trade 
The Best. Pear] » 58. ” is the largest in existence. | the: plan adopted by the Committee of Pri 
Prime Co: 1s., 18. aud 1s. 3d. HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR, Education, and to discontinue the > Heit Council tp 
‘The Best Mochi and the Best West India Coffee, 18. 4d: SILVER.—The Real NICKEL SILVER, introdueed stock of such articles at the Department, Notice 
Sugaeare er mnains yates: : 20 yearsago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED | Siven, that on and after the 1st of January, 155 3 
All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within’ }, the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond | Will not be supplied directly from the Department 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent cai free to all comparison the very best artielé next’ to sterling silver 2"d@ Art as at present, but through agentsin London ang “ 
any railway station or market-town in England,if to the! that can be employed as sueh, either usefully or ornas| the provinces. ] : 
value of 40s. or upwards, by mentally, as -by no possible test can it be distinguished from Forms of application for aid, and further inf 
PHIDLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King’! real silver. may be obtained at the Offices, Marlborough House, Patt 
William-street, City, Loudon. Our large consignments of Fiddie Threador = inyg —_ eae. pi : . 
new French and Spanish Fruits are in very fine condition Pattern, Brunswick Pattern. arlborough House, 30th November, 1854, . 
this year, and are now “ee = at our bilan meg wies teat ‘ : ° Pattern. os Ee ey x 5 HE 
William-street, City.—For prices, see gene ce Current, ‘ea Spoons, per dozen ...... gs 26s. 2s. : 
post free on application. Dessert Forks ae ssaied ~ = = S OUTH AU opt Fi AN BANKING RA 
. ssert Spoons SS aeaan 30s. 4 S$. MPANY. 
AD WANS rs Improved Patent Groats and Table Forks By oa — ae Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847; 
Barley. Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, 2c.. at pro- Pe pee Ne ag Sent LETTERS of CREDIT ang E 
‘ ices. i f re-plati by t 48 upon the Company’s Bank at Avg } 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, ee ae eee Sane tyi T ieaeanl aetamaiate eae collection, hae A ebare 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. CHEMICALLY PURB NICKEL NOT PLATED. ness with the Australian colonies generally, conducted Every 


O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 
LIBS:—The important object so desirable to be ob- 
tained, has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J.C. ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 
tion, have sueceeded by their Improved ess in pro- 
ducing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactared from the Oat and a 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public 
from the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the in- 
tention of the Patentees; sufficeit to say that, by the pro- 
cess of manufacture, the acidity and unpleasant flavour so 
generally complained of in other preparations is totally 
obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. 
It is particularly recommended to thoseof consumptive con- 
stitutions, Ladies, and Children ; andthe healthy and strong 
will find it an excellent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure 
as can be manufactured, pe will be found to produce a 
light and nourishing Food for Infants aud the Aged; and to 
contain all the necessary properties for making a delicious 
pudding. It has also the distinguishing character for 
making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
most excellent ingredient for beg g Soups, &c. 

Cavrton.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested to 
observe that each Package bears the Signature of the 
PATENTEEs, J. and J. C. ADNAM. . 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 64. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 
at 2s., 5s., and 10s. eack, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
gists, &c., in Town and Country. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 


THE LEADER. 








[Sarurpay, ’ 





OT AIR, Gas, Vesta, Joyce's STOVES.— 
STOVES for the economical and safe heating of halls, 


H 


newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier maché, is at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, and they are arranged in one large room, so that 
patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 

Real French Colza Oil, 5s. per gallon. 

Palmer’s Candles, 9d., 94d., and 10d. per Ib. 








LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
PRE PARED for Medicinal Use in the Loffoden 


lysis.. Preseribed by eminent Medical Men as the 
effectual REMEDY for CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, some DISEASES of 
the SKLN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENB- | 
RAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 

ffecting a cure or alleviating suffering much more rapidly 
than any other kind. 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 








TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.LS., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 

Author of “Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c, 
“ Dear Sir,—I beg to return my acknowledgments for the 
py of your Work on Cod Liver Oil, with which you have 

ured me. I was already acquainted with it, and had 
perused if some time previously with considerable gratifica- 
tion, especially the chapter devoted to the consideration of 
the adulteration of Cod Liver Oil. 

“TL have paid, as you are aware, much attention to the 
subject of the adulteration of drugs. Amongst the articles 
amined, [ have not overtooked one so important as Cod 
er Oil, and this more particularly since it is avery favou- 
» remedy with me, and is, moreover, so liable to deterio- 
ation by admixture with other, especially inferior Fish Oils. 
I may state that I have more than onee, at different times, 
subjected your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and 
this unknown to yourself, and I have always found it to be | 

e from all impurity, and rich in the constituents of bile. 
“So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually | 
escribe it in preference to any other, im order to make 
‘ec of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condi- 

le “T remain, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “ ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. 
“ Bennett-street, St. James’s- street, 
“1st December, 1854, 
‘To Dr. De Jongh, the Hague.” 
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sold in London by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co.,. 77, | 
and, Dr. De Jongh’s sole accredited Consignees and 
nts for the United Kingdom and the British Posses- 
sions, and sent by them, CARRIAGE FREE, to all parts of | 
town. 


| 


May be obtained, in the Country, from re tabl 


Isles, Norway, and put to the Test of Chemical Ana- | 
most | 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of | 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Bloek.Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of | 
six; elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the set; Bri- 
tannia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 76s. 6d. | 
to 110s. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 162. 10s. the set; | 
Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to | 
36s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, | 
full size, 112. lis. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- | 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 
and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged | 
and classified that purchasers 
their selections. | 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 
2, and 3, NEWMAN-STRBET; and 4 and 5, PERRY 
PLACE, 


ay easily and at once make | 


1, 
1s? 


: ae = : ee eet 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
ATTERNS OF THE NEW COLOURED 
SHIRTINGS, in every variety of colours; upwards 
of two hundred different patterns for making FORD’S 
EUREKA SHIRTS, sent post free on receipt of six stamps. 
Price 27s. the half-dozen. 

FORD’S WHITE EUREKAS, best quality, Six for 40s. : 
second quality, Six for 31s.; if washed ready for use, 2s. 
extra. 

CacTion-—Ford’s Eureka Shirts are stamped, “38, 
POULTRY, LONDON,” without which none are genuine, 

RICHARD FORD, 38, POULTRY. 
ESTIMONIALS by PRESENTATION 
having become so much the custom, and in conse- 
quence of Messrs: FUTVOYE having been frequently ap- 
plied to for suitable articles, they beg to state to all those 
who would pay such graceful tributes to public merit or 
private worth, that in all cases when it is clearly shown 
goods are required for such a purpose, and the amount ex- | 
ceeds 502., they shall allow 10 per cent. from their regular | 
| 
| 
| 


marked prices. 
154, Regent-street, August 23, 1854. 
-MERICAN SARSAPARILLA.| 
OUD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMBPRICAN 








SARSAPARILEA. This is; of all known remedies, the most 
= safe, active, and efficacious in the purification of the 
lood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, scrofulous 


| 
substances,. humours: of all kinds, which produce rashes, | 





mists and Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be 
experienced in procuring the Oil, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, 
anc ©o. will forward four half-pint bottles to any part of 


England, GARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of a remittance of Ten 


Shillings. | 
(alf-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20ounces), 49: 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
, CAUTION, — The bottles are labelled with Dr. Dr 


‘#8 stamp and signature, without which none are 
tine. The Public are Specially cautioned against 
t attempts to induce them to purchase other kinds of 
Liver Oil, under the pretence that they are the same as 
De Jongh’s, or equally efficacious, 


a 


Di 


| erupt y Salt rhewm, erysipelas, seald head, sore eyes and 
) ears; sore throat and uleers; and seres.on any.part of the 
| body. It isunsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
those organs, and expelling all humours from. the system. 


i and every variety of sores on the face and breast. 
t is agreat tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to the 

debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep to the 
' nervous and restless invalid. It isa creat female medicine, 

and will cure more complaints ne sped to the sex than any 
| other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
ae Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS and CO., 
ole Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s.6d; pints, 4s. ; smal] quarts, 
4s. 6d. ; quarts, 7s. 6d.; mammoths, 11s, 
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“pourvoye 
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through the Bauk’s Agents. 
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Fiddle. Thread: King’s. A at the Company's: Offices, 54, Old this 0 
Table Spoons and Forks, md _ WILLIAM BU DY etree, afforded 
full size, per dozen...... 12s, 28s. 30s. London, December, 1854. i life 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. 21s. 258. an soe! 
DOR: BEBO .ssinis-o-seveseereoees 58.. ..6: Tes. ... 128s RRS : ; Patee) 
JTLERY WARRANTED. — The most va- HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent im on appli 
‘/ ried assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, provements. Strong Fire-proof Safes, Cash and Deed 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, | Boxes. Complete lists of sizes and prices may be had on 
at. prices that are remunerative only because of the large- application. ge eh 
ness of the sales. 3j-iuch ivory-handled table-knives, with | CHUBB and SON, 57, St- Paul’s Churchyard, London; Hi 
high shoulders, 11s. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to | 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 1 
oma ls. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair; larger | and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. » 
sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26s. per dozen core fine ees o S2s.; | a she A . é an 1 a 
if'with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s. ; white bone table knives, ae . dm 
7s..6d. per dozen; desserts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; PRENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—A $ Te 
black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s. ; large and superior stock. now ON SALE at DEAN > “ae 
carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives and forks,! DRAY, and Co.’s (Opening to the Monument), London to’ 
6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The largest | Bridge. Ate 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in Established A.D. 1700. 4. Pin 
cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers.| = 8 .-Ss————CO——CCCCC“‘( 5. ti 
Also, a large assortment of Razors, Penknives, Scissors, &c. es Ext 
of the best quality. ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH. o* 
AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. _ In gold cases from 10 guineas. In silver cases from 7. No 
The Largest, as well as the Choicest, Assortment in | 5 guineas. ti 
existence of FRENCH and ENGLISH MODERATEUR, Every watch is skilfully examined, timed, and its 1 
PALMBR’S, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and other performance guaranteed. § 
LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the I 


BENNETT, WATCH MANUPACTURER,, 
65, CHEAPSIDE. 








T RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING.—Door Mats, Mattresses, Cushions, Has- 

socks, Brushes, Netting, &e., &c. Catalogues free by post. 
WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


S WEDDING and BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS.—It would be impossible to enumerate the 

enormous variety of articles, both valuable and inexpensiv 

which may be iuspected daily at this Establishment. J 





goods marked in plain figures. Illustrated Catalogues sent 6t 
free on application. , ? mn 
It nay be well to state that all visitors to this magnifieent nt 

| establishment will meet with a polite reception whether b 
purchasers or otherwise. ti 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. i pe 
ca — ee oe ae I 
SUTVOYE’S GOLD and SILVER t 
WATCHES of English or Foreign Manufacture.—The : 

long tested qualities of these articles are of themselves ; 


sufficient to insure the approbation of a discerning public. 
tetail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


h' [VOYE’S DRESSING CASES for 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in leather, walnut, 
and other choice woods, from 1 to 100 guineas. Also, their 
Government DESPATCH BOXES are too well known to 
require comment. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


BVTvor E’S PAPIER MACHE,—The 

superior qualities of these articles need only be seen 
to be fully appreciated, arising from the well-known faet 
(among the aristocracy and nobility) that Mr. Putvoye is the 
son of the original Luyentor of this beautiful work, whose 
choicest specimens are in possession of her most gracious 
Majesty. 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-strect. 


i UTVOYE’S FRENCH TIMEPIECES. 
The statistical accounts presented by the Customs to 
the House of Commons prove that Messrs. Futvoye are b 
far the largest importers. 500 of the most elegant 
classical designs in ormolu with glass shade and stand com- 
plete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regent- 


street, corner of Beak-street. 

\ ANTELPIECE ORNAMENTS. —At this 
J season, when naturally compelled to draw around 
our snug fireplaces, we are apt to feel the want of some- 
thing artistic or — to rest the eye upon. Those expe- 





y cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, seabs, | 


| riencing this, or desirous of adding to their already choice 

| Selection, should visit the extensive Show Rooms of Messrs. 
Putvoye and Co., where they have the privilege of examin- 
ing everything, whether customers or otherwise. 








UTVOYE’S PARISIAN NOVELTIES 
toujours Nouveaux, from 1s. to 100 guineas, may be 
| more easily imagined than described, 
| Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-stree 
Wholesale and export warehouses, 28 and 29, Sil 
Golden-square. 
City, 22, Great Winchester-street. 
Paris, 34, Rue de Rivoli. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
8 ASSOCIATION, 
oNAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 

” No.3, PALL Matt East, LonDON- 

Established A.D. 1844. 

Empowered by Spec ial Act of Parliament. 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 

which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with 
fect Security. 
The Interest is payable in JANUARY and Juty, 


fice in London; and may also be recei 
been Brahe ag, or through Country Banker 


* delay or expense. 


| 
| 


by 


at the} 





PETER MORRISON, Managing Director: 












sand Forms for opening Accounts sent fre 
Prospectuse on @) ywplicatio 1. 
SOL DE R’S LIFE ASSU- 
pH a bans. Adam-strect, Adelphi. 
R. HODSON, Secretary 
ENE A\ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
G COMPANY, Cavnon-street West.—Capital, 500,000/., 
in Shares of 5/. each ; call, 10s. per Share 
Every deseription of insurance business transacted at 
this office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees 
aed against losses aris ing from robberi es, forgeries 
frauds, debts, insolvency, ar 1d non-payment of rent Pire 


and life insurance effec ted on im} proved and safe princip! 
Plate-glass insured. 

Prospectuses, terms of as 
on app Hieation. 


ney, proposals, &c.,can be had 
+. HUGHES, Secretary 


» 1s, 
MmHE NATION AL MISCELLANY 
T JANUARY c tains : — 
1. The Mahometan and the Ch an Barrier ag: 
Encroachwents of Ru Ssia. 
“ What's in a Name?” 
» Grand Duke | 


for 





vinst the 


ert) 


The Unfortunate Expedition of the Russia 
Sviataslav into the Provinces of Bulgaria 
towards the End of the Tenth C 4 

A-few Words in Favour of a Long-negiccte 

. Pinto Ribeiro; or, the Revolution in Por 

tinued). 

$s. Extracts from the 
ditionary Force— 

Notices :—Heartscase ; 





oe 


Journal of an Officer 
continued). 


The Brother’s Wife— 





























tional System of Instru tion for the Pi . prece 
Thoughts on the Influence of Music in Hdueation 
Singleton Font coh Naval Novel—Sand and Shells 
Nautical Sketches—Sunny Memori f Fe ands 
At the Office , No. 1, Exeter-street, id. 
rr 
- COLBURN’ 'S NEW MONTHLY 
THE JANUARY NUMBER IS NOW READY 
CHAPMAN and Hart, 198, Piccadilly. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
RHE YEAR 1855 hids fair to he one of the m 
important and eventful of medern story. On th 
6th of January, 1855, will be issued the first number of a 
ne volume of the 1] LUSTRATED Lt NI IN NEWS, and 
1 anew Vv lume, but of : Yea ach vo 1e 
t aa complete it elf ne r the 
a faithful record, pictorial and des« "| Events 
of iutere st in every } the world 1 por- 
Glen of the Pablic who a % subscribe to this J 
may be stated, that no period could | ected 1 
tune for commencing—the whole exp wing but Tw 
six Shillings perannum, exclusive of doub " S 
are issued on rare occasi , when it uld ) y 
crowd the important events and Engravinges 
number; for th » Su r 
twenty-four le -two ( ? 
interesting inf ri selected fro1 
the We wh a pot } t char 
on the vies of t , f rED 
LONDON NE We has by its impartial and consistent a 
cnag 08 the welfare of Publie, secured f itica 
Loge ype nn, Newsps 


ence 


of ‘an, with sor 
aif weed » all be ~nefi 


ipport 
















‘ial me nd adopted by 
the Engl ish Parliam it. Fe olit will ever n 
maud the attention which ouet it to by levoted to so imnor- 
tant a fe ature of a Newspaper. On the question of ' the 
Russian War, during the year 1854, ONS THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS appe lin the ILLUS sIRATED LONDON 
NEWS. Extensive ments, cal vet 
popular Journ acements, st 
rich its Literary, Scientitic, and — 


been made, and will thus combine on this 





‘NEWS 





talent of the day. The ILLI STR Ae D LO: ND »N 

has been established thirtee during whieh period i 

has received a greater de 1couragement and : ‘O- 

bation than any Journal ever pu ul blis hed. This is proved by 
teturns of Stamps issue d from time to t orde: r of 





ime Dy 





nent. The Stamps applic 
1854, were upwards of 2.734,000—sl wing a WE KE Ki : Cc CIR. 
CULATION of UPWARDS of = HUNDRED and 
THIRTY i A A fa rims 








ior yment 1 
advance)—Half-year, 13s Any of the Vo- 
lumes of the ILLUSTRATE D LONDON NEWS, from thé 
commencement to the present time, may now be had, in 
paper or cloth. Covers for Bink ling the Voli ,» 2s. 6d. 
each. All Numbers may be sent free by Post to y part of 
the Kingdom and the Colonies. Give an order for Six 
Months, to ensure all the gratuitous Prints and Suppk 
ments. Supplied by all Booksellers and Newsmen. The 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS is published in Lon idon 
every Saturday. d, to go free by Post, 
Copy. oe. Btctod, Londen. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 





J ERV OU S AFF EC TIONS an Essay on 

rl ure and Tr veeeed with an 

\ t he Frau ds that are practised by p # who 
advertise the speedy, d effet ure of Ker ) 









rang iE ROYAL COLL 


ent 
PHY Sto t ANS. 
London; 


LOF T, 





EM 
London. 


AYLOTT and Co., 8, Pat ernoster-row 





D.C. L., late President of the Medical Society of London. 


On the 1st of January, No. XXIX.., price 8s, 6d. NEW NOVEL, . : 


HP JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., THE HOUSE OF RABY; 
Or, OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. 


CONTENTS. Three Volumes, post 8vo. 





1. Barris AsYLUMS FoR THE INSANE. ‘a 
2. On SECLUSION IN-THS TREATMENT OF THE Insane. onus me take a very lofty y lofty position ax nest 
3. On EpILersy. the writers of romance. . ‘The House of Raby’ is 
4, Psyouotoey oF DESCARTES. of the few romances of the day that will live. 
5. Tur Asytum JOURNAL. News: 
6. ANNALES Mepico-PsYCHOLOGIQUES. 
7. Tum Hisrovecy oF THE BLoop IN THE ans ° This day is published, No. IL., price 1s. 
8 ¢ Mepico-LeEGAL EvimENcE IN CASEs OF INSANITY. vO 
. On Mepico-LeGAt EvipENcE In CASES 8 THE MARTINS 


~ 


‘'BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, 


for JANUARY, 1 


lw 


yard ; 


7. Re 


‘I 


chequer 


. On PLEDGES EXACTED FROM THE INSANE. 


. Os THe CoNNEXION BETWEEN Morpip, Piysicat, 


. HosprraL For THE INTEMPERATE. 
5. Hr 
}. SUGGESTIONS FOR 


Tan Conpvucr oF THE WAR. 
CIVILISATION: 


VIL. 


ital 
. THI 


leet. Be a 


OF CRO’ MARTIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With IDustrations by Pitz. 


Own Tue Morsrp Anatomy or Menta Diseases. 


AND ReLictious PHENOMENA. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE. 
CEREBRAL PATHOLOGY. 





Crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 


STUDIES FROM NATURE. 
By Dr. HERMANN MASIUS. 


Translated by Charles Boner, Author of “Chamois Hunting 
in the Mountains of Bavaria.” 
With Illustrations by BE. Hass, of Leipsic. 
London: OmapMan and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


1GHAM Hay RerreatT: 
A NEw PSYCHOLOGICAL TreR- 


MINOLOGY. 
London: JoHN CHvrcHiLy, } New B surlington-strect. 


No. COCCLXXL.. Price 2s..6d. 


Contents. 


855. —_—_ 





Price 4s. 6a. cloth, Volume II. of 


CuaMmEns’s JOURNAL of POPULAR 


Tue Census.—EpvUcation. LITERATUR, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 


Zarper: A Romance.—P art II. 

Ru RAL Boononr op Ganae Butea AN AasGanD. Also Part XII for January, price 9d. 

Mr. THACKERAY AND HI8 NOVELS. Price 6s: 6d. cloth, 

PEACE AND Parriorism: A Letrer To Irexxvs. PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. ker 


: Srony or THe Casrpaten-—-Parr Ul. Warrrresx 


in A Tent In THE CRIMEA— 


Drm Edition ; containing Land-Surveyi 


| ling, Navigation, &e., besides the usual aunt Bokigoes 


IX. The Position before Sebastopol.—X. Commence- cxuattendiiaiaieeas 
ment of the Siege.—XI. Attack on Balaklava.— RE-ISSUE OF EMBELLISHED WORKS. 
XI. First Action of Inkerman, October 26. Ta Weekly Nu 6d; Month’ ‘ 
ILLIAM BLACcKWoop and Sons, Fdinburgh and London. n Weekly Numibers, price ionthly Parts, priec Qs. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


’ 
No. XLL., price 6s., will be published JANUARY 1 
Contents : 
Tue Purmosorny or Kant. 
Il. Rurnat AnD Forest Lire 1 AMERICA, 


HE PICTORIAL BIBLE: being: the Or 
and New TrsTa MENTS, according to the Authorised 
Version; with Nores by Dr. KITTO. A ‘New and IMPROVED 
Issur. Splendidly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, 
Woodcuts, and Maps. 
Number IX. and Part III. just issued. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 64.; Monthly Parts, price 2s. 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 





Lil. Aurnoriry OF THE SABBATH. } _ . 
IV. Tue Curesustry or Common Lire. | LAND, brought up to the Russian War. A New and 
V... Rossen neu? Hoar. , ‘ ae ev Issue. Lliustrated with upwards of 1600 Wood 
huss y ray 
VI. Present Aspects AND TENDENCIES OF LiTE- = — IX. and Part ITI. just issued. 


RATURE. 
Ovr Forreren Poricy.—Wno ts ro BLAME? 
Our Eprtocug on AFFAIRS AND Books. 

: JACKSON and WALPorD, 18, St. Paul’s-church- 
MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall- | 


VII. W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 





London 


and SIMPKIN, 





This day is published, price 20: 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICAL 
OPERATION of the BARE CHARTER ACT of 18H, 


EXPLAINED and. DEFEN 
Bs B somter NS, aouP. — 


urt. 


\HE SLECTIC REVIEW for 
J ANU at (which commences a New Volume) will | 

amongst other papers : | By the sane Aut 

Hrsrom xv or lur« -y—Porrer, LAMARTINE,| ESSAY on the EXTERN Na CO x TRADE. Fourth 


AND CREASY. | | Edition. 


' te COALS SO DEAR? Also, price 
. iY —_ ~ ALS 80 Dear! | ESSAY onthe PRODUCTION ot WEALTH. 
Our 1854 Ports. | LonG@MAN and Co, 





Bririsuh ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT. OF penninitinaneetlistih a —_ 
i SCIENCE. ‘ | In January, One Volume, octave, 
. Deypex—Hts History Anp WRITINGs. 


XFORD ESSAYS. Written by Members 
of the University of Oxford. 
In the Spring, One Volume, octavo, 
CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. Written by Mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge. 
London : Joun W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


-ostToRS OF Hoty SCRIPTURE. 
Liperation Socrery—REcENT OPERA- 


Ext 
IGIOUS 
TIONS. 
Review of. the Month, &ce. 

Warp and Co., 27, 


GENTLEMAN’S MAG AZINE AWN AN D |. 
AL REVIDW for JANUARY, which is 
new Volume, contains the following articles ; 
n’s History of England. 2. Schools and School 
3. The Tricolor on the tian, 4; The River 
Antiquary in his Cups The Court of Ex- 
with the Faesimile of an ancient Draw- 


&e. 
Pater noster-row. 





‘NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY “PHiz.” 


Now ready, Second Hdition, ONE SHILLING, fancy 
boards; Two , DOF cloth gilt, for Presents, 


A DOZEN PAIR 


\HE 

HISTOR I¢ 
e fi of : 
La rd Ma 








in Ireland, 






ing thereof.. With Correspondence of ian aes Urban, oF 

Hist al and Miscellaneous Reviews, Proceedings. of Ar. 

chweologieal Societies, Historical Chronicle and Obituary, W EDDING GLOV ES, 
including Memoirs of Generals Sir George Catheart, Fox- 


Goldie, and Bwart ; Colonels Hunter- With Right Dlustrations. 





Strangwe ays, Tylden, 

Blair, Hood, and Alexander ; C aptain Nolan; Cardinal Mai; JAMEs BLACKWoop, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
Professor Porbes; Rev. A. B. Bvans, D.D.; Mr. Charles | —— enmmmapnen gegen 
Kemble, &c. &.. THE GENTLEMAN’S M: = ao is This day, foolseap 8v0, ‘Ss. 6a., gilt 4s., 

yeculiarly we ell suited for circulation mnongst the Members "1 
Of Book ‘Societies. and for the tables of Public Reading | / BDUL MEDJID, a Lay of the Future ; 
Rooms. The Managers and A - tors of such Institu- ' and other Poems. By Miss H. B. MACDONALD. 
tions, as well as all persons interested inthe spread of a Edinburgh: J. Hoee; London: BR. Groomeriper & Sons. 


inspect the contents of its recent numbers. A specimen 
Ni 
stamps. 





und and valuable literature, are respectfully, invited to 


The January Part, price 7 7d., with Fifteen [ustrations. by 
Harvey, Watts Phillips, and Gilks. The 


OME COMPANION contains—The Pearl 
Diver: Homes aud Haunts-of the People; Memorial of 
Albert Durer, by Thomas Gilks; Christmas, and New Year’s 
Tales: and a varicty of Miscellaneous Arti 
LE, Warwick-lane; MENZIES, Ediuburgh ; ‘and all Book- 


. Gd. i 
_Nx mots and Sows, 26, Parliament- street. 


-FRASER’S MAGAZINE ~ 


For JANUARY, price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s.,.contains : 


unber will be sent, free, on receipt-of 23 in postage | 


Tur STATE AND Prosprcts OF SPALINI we llers. — 3 i ae 
Tus Laresr Acquisrrion oF Russia-—Ti Riven! On the 6th ‘of January. will | be published, 
Asoo: HE ARTIST: a Weekly Jo 
oAacel ae eae.” { > Journal of the 
Frep Srorts 1x ForriGN LAnps. FINE ARTS; devotedte the interests of Art, to the 


A SeLp1ER’s View or THe CAMPAIGN OF 184: 
EpwaArp ForBEs. 

Aw INEDITED FRAGMENT. 

Atwyn’s First Wire.—P art I. 
ALECTRYOMANSIA. 

A Seconp Barcn or Dantsi BALLADS. 

Paris DemonisHEeD AND Panis EMBELLISHED. 


| enforcing of its claims. as- an intelleetual, n.oral, and 
| tical agent, and’ to the elevating of the public sentiment 
| with regard:to it. 

Its pages will be occupied with the free discussion of the 
principles of Art —its Archwol History, and Biography; 
| to the Technics of Painting, Sculpture Engraving, and 
| Photography, and the scientific principles involved in them ; 
to the application of the Fine Arts to r indnceetee ‘Arts; 


By | 





rue AvuTtHor or “ Tae Urrer: TEN THOUSAND.” | Interior Decoration, Furniture, &c., to the various 
Tue Hosrrran Nurse.—An EpisopE oF THE WAR.| branches of manufacture into ‘which = Arts of Design 
Founpep on Fact. enter, 
The “ Artist” will be published every Saturday, price 6d. 


Tue Ovp Crvrmians. 
ALMA—INKERMAN. 
Tue Ten Days’ Session. 
London : Jony W. Parkerand Son, West Strand, 


each number; consisting of 16 pages imperial 's 
trated with Engravings. 
Published (for the Proprietors) by J. WurrTaKeEr, 310, 
' Strand, Londen. 



















RE 





: 
; 
: 


LIST or NEW WORKS. 


1. 


A MONTH inthe CAMP before SEBAS- 
TOPOL. Bya a eT ee 


The CHINESE EMPIRE. By the Abbé 
HUC. Ocporig yright Bdition, translated with the Antines's 
sanction. 2 vols. 8vo, with pre [On Friday next 


ESSAYS tiled from., CONTRIBU- 


TIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By HENRY 
ROGERS. Second es with Additions. 3 vols. fcap. 
Byo. - [On Friday next. 


The WARDE N. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Post eh. 6d. “ [On Friday next. 


A GEO GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 





+ of the HOLY SCRIPTURES and the APOCRYPHA. By 


the Rev. A. ARROWSMITH, M.A. 8vo, Pe priday next 


6. 
Dr. HASSALL On FOOD and its 
9 cea Sn Reprinted, with Corrections and 
dditions, from The Lancet; with 159 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
price 28s. [On Friday rext. 
7 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of tS J BOeaONaEY. By JOHN HOLLAND and 
JAMES EVE witg ols. I. and IL, post 8vo, with Por- 
trait ai Vignettes [Just ready. 


“8. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETI- | ti 
CAL WORKS. New ae anes ene the first collected 
Rdition; Prefaces and Notes, Portrait and 7 Vignettes. 
Monthly, in 4 vols. x. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 

[Vol, I. on Feb. 1. 





™, 


LIFE of the CZAR NICHOLAS I. of 
RUSSIA. By F. MAYNE. Post 8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


x. 
THIRTY YEARS of FOREIGN 
POLICY. By the Author of “The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
M.P., a Literary and Political — 8vo, price 12s. 


FRANCIS J EFFREY’S CONTRIBU- 
TIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Square crown 8yo, 
ee 2s. ; calf, by Hayday, 30s.—Library Edition, in 3 vols. 

xII. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 


and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Plates, Woodcuts, Maps, &c. 
2 vols. 4to, p " 


xin. 
CHARLES RANDOM ; or, LUNATICS 
AT LARGE. ByT. WHITE. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
XIV. 


POEMS. By MATTHEW MTOLD, 
Second Series. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


GOLDSMITH’S PORTICAL WORKS, 
illustrated by the Etching Club, Square crown 8vo. Wood- 
cuts, price 2ls.; morocco, by Hayday, 36s. 


xvi. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS, in 1 vol., with Portrait and Vignette. Medium 
8v0, price 21s.; moroceo, by Hayday, 42s. 


xXvil. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 


WORKS, in 1 vol., with Portrait and _— Medium 
8vo, price 21s. ; morocco, by Hayday, 428 


XVIIL. 


SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, complete in One 


Volume, with Portrait, &. pes crown 8yo, price 21s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S COMMONPLACE 


BOOK of THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, and FANCIES. 
Square crown 8vo, with eee price 18s. 


The Rev. W. LINWOOD’S TREA- 
TISE on the GREEK METRES: With*the Choric Parts 
of “Sophocles” metrically arranged. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


xxi. 
BRANDES LECTURES on ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY applied to MANUFACTURES. Feap. 8vo, 
price 78. 6d. 


XXII. 


Sir B. OC. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLO- 
Le INQUIRIES. Second Edition, revised. Feap. 
XxIII. 


HISTORY of BRITISH GUIANA. 
By HENRY G. DALTON, M.D. oom Plates, &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, price 36s.; or royal 8vo, 52s, 6d. 





2 LONDON : 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, axp LONGMANS. 
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NMIUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LL the BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from this 
Library by every SUBSCRIBER of ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and by all first-class COT 
SUBSCRIBERS of TWO GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 


























Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 

















PEOFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY 
OF COMMON LIFE. 


VOLUME IL, COTE LISHEDe SERIES, IS NOW 


With a copious Index, price 6s. 6d., boundin cloth. 
The First Volume has been reprinted, price 5s., in cloth. 
W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


COMPLETION OP M‘INTOSH’S BOOK OP 
THE GARDEN. 
THE SECOND DIVISION, comprising 

RACTICAL GARDENING, is now pub- 
rc in One large Volume, a Sv0, p. 876. Illus- 
trated with En ngravings on Wood, and conta ning carefully 

compiled ‘Select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, &c. 

Price 12. 17s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth. 


W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, price 8d., or Stamped 4d., 
UNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1855.  Illus- 
trated by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 

Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


mee® published, in a handsome folio volume, price 12s.» 

ing upwards of Six Hundred Wood Engravings, 
ICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, 

30uy Lae a COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. By 





Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


"This day is published, | price 2s., Part XXI. of the 
NGLISH CYCLOPZDIA, extending the 


NaTvURAL History Drvision from LOCOMOTION oF 
ANIMALS, to Marva, and the GEoGRAPHICAL DIVISION 
from LIGURIAN APENNINES to Lyp14, and including 
articles on Lima, Limburg, Linz, Lipari Islands, Lippe, 
Lisbon, Lithuania, Liverpool, Livonia, Livorno (Leghorn), 
Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, London, Louisiana, Liibeck, 
Lucca, Liineburg, Luxemburg, Luzern, &c. 


Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY. _NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. 6d., fancy board. 





“ An unrivalled collection by our best novelists.” 
London : GEorG B Rov TLEDGE and Co., Farringdon- street. 


GOLD. 








ROUTLEDGE’S NEW SERIES OF ORIGINAL 
NOVELS. 
Price 1s. in boards. 

bi CURSE OF 

By R. W. JAMIESON. 

9 his night I’ll change 

All that is metal in thy house to gold.” 
Ben Jonson's Alchemist. 
“In this new Series of Original Novels it will be the aim 
of the publishers only to include works of the first order 
of merit, and publish them at a price that it formerly cost 
for the mere reading. The publishers confidently rely upon 
an enormous sale to remunerate them. 

London : : GEORGE Rout. EDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

In one val, price 5s., cloth gilt. 
A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. From 
the French of ALPHONSE KARR. Revised and 
Edited by the Rev. J.G.WOOD. With 117 Illustrations 
from designs by W. Harvey and Dalziel. 

A Tour round my Garden’ is a perfect medley, including - 
enaphiion vga d’esprit, and burlesque inventions a la Karr; | 
such as could proceed from none but the whimsical editor 
of the ‘Guépes.’ ”"—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon- street, 
This day, Two Volumes, on octavo, 15s., 


ENERAL BOUNCE; The Lady and | 
the Locusts, By G. J. W AYTE MELY ILLE, Bans 
, Digby Grand.” Originally published in “ "Praser’s | 
Magazine. 
London: Jonny W. PARKER and Som, West Strand. 








ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENCLISH 
POETS. 


This day, the Second Volume, 2s. 6d. cloth, of 
Th tate, WITH NOTES. 
ROBERT BELL. 
On the First of February, the First Volume of 
THOMSON. 
London: Joun W. ParRKER and Son, West Strand, 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ws 





WAY TO IT. x ry Al D1 
YOUN 
“ Western India,’ By Post 8vo, >. a Aa of * Out 


“A volume that will be devoured b: in who are 


in all that concerns our brave army in the East. The 
is graphic and vigorous. 


on 3 


THE CRIMEA, THE BLACK SE AM 


THE BALTIC; ‘nol: 
By CHARLES HENR 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


an_ Account 
SCOTT. s 


III. 
A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION G 


TIAN AND THE TURK. By a BRITISH RESH 
of TWENTY YEARS in the EAST. 
with an Illustration, 21s. 


“Equal to Warburton’s “Crescent and the 0 





London: RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlingt 





EIR oO F S E LW O O D.| work is strikingly manifest.”—Zxaminer. 
The Volumes lately Published oe 
e Volumes lately Published are; - . 

“Godolphin. By Bulwer. Ernest Maltravers. By Bul- MATRIMONIAL SPECULATION 
Torlogh O’Brien. wer. Mrs. MOODIE, Author of Pray ma a 
Night and Morning. By | Dowager. By Mrs. Gore. “Flora Lindsay,” &c, Post 8vo. 10s. 

ulwer. Last of the Barons. By} “Whatever Mrs. Moodie writes is sure to oe 
Alice. By Bulwer Bulwer. conveys valuable truths in an interesti . 
James the Second. Edited | Pin Money. By Mrs. Gore. | tale set off by a style as important to ficti 

by Ainsworth. Young oum Donna. By | beauty.”—Britannia. Be 
Mrs. Grey — 





}and Moneys, with their Comparative Values Rill 
Shenned. Also, Observations on the new Receipt an 


Cheapside. 
NEW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


| Courts ie published this 
on Bale i in the Building, and at all Railway Stations. 


The STEP-SON. 


ASPEN COURE, an WHO LOST 


WOMEN 


superiority of the present book over the author's f 


v. % 
HIDE AND SEEK. By W. WILKE 


writers of romance.”— Times. 


their Invoiced Cost. And also, 
when Discounts are pages. on ae Invoiced 

for the assistance of Traders in their Purchases, Sales, 8 
Taking Stock. The Calculations are upon Prices from 
ba A to Twenty Shillings, and at the rates, from One 
a-Ha 



































































NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARE 
THE NEW NOVELS OF THE §) 

I. 
By F. N. DYE 
_Published thi 





vols. 12s. 


WHO WON IT. Tale of Our Own Oe 

SHIRLEY BROORS, Author of "Mise Violet 

Offers.” 3 vols. (Just 
Itt. 


AS THEY ARE. By ONEQ 
THEM. By the Author of “ Margaret; or, } 
at Home and its Victims.” 2 vols. 12s. Ve 

“Will not fail to find pleased and excited readers. The 


COLLINS, Author of “ Antonina.” 3 vols. ee 
“* Antonina’ placed its author in the ranks of our g 


“ Mr. Collins’s best work.” —Eraminer 
“A work which every one should read.” —Atheneum. 


_Tondon: RICHARD BentLeEr, Ne New Burlington-streek Gi gs. 


PROFIT AND DISCOUNT TABLES, 

In One Volume, the Third Edition, bound in roan, pi 
3s. 6d., or 4s. Free by Post, 

HOWING the Prices at which Articles 

be Sold, to obtain Profit at a certain Per Cent 

the Net Cost of Artic 


oe 


¢ 
per Cent. to a Socoaere Cent. ae 
ve 


To which is added, Tables of Foreign Weights, Me asures, 


tamp Acts. ey 
P By CHARLES ODY ROOKS, AccounTANT- at | 
London: Wittig Tsc@ and Co. 85, “an 








OFFICIAL GUIDEBOOK. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 


ROUNDS, and many additional Plans of 
, price One Shilli 
he Official Guidebooks to all the Co 3 are 


Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street- 





A’ NEW EDITION, Corrected and E 
with NEW PLANS OF THE ot the 4 
A 


By price Fourteenpence, Part 57 of “ HovsEHOLD Wo 

| containing, hesides the usual number of Articles, “T 
SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS,” being the Extra 
mas Number. 


Booksellers and Newsvendors. 


LONDON; Printed and Published by Aurrep EDMUND GaLLowAy, at “The Leader” Office, No.7, W anapnt -street, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—December 30, 1854 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 
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Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. Sold by al! ; 
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